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This abortive conference was but another move 
NOTES OF THE WEEK in the strategic game. It may seem incredible, 
but we must believe it to be true, that after forty 
_ days of a stoppage which is ruining industry (not 
to mention nine wasted months prior to the crisis) 
the two parties are still cynically engaged in play- 
ing for position. Certain sections of Labour seem 
to believe that if only they hold out long enough 
they can yet squeeze a larger subsidy out of the 
Government than the £3,000,000 mentioned by 
Mr. Churchill in his Budget. We hope Mr. 
Baldwin will clear this matter up in the debate on 
the coal situation which is to be initiated in the 
being the first to make a gesture in that direc- House next week on the Labour motion of censure 


tio. But if they refused to discuss reorganiza- | 
tion and spoke of the coal industry as ‘‘ the most | D€S' 
! 


and marked the temper of masters and men 

can have had extravagant hopes of any 
sttlement from the re-opening of negotiations 
which took place on Tuesday between the Mining 
Association and the Miners’ Federation. The 
meeting broke up amid mutual recriminations, 
and the deadlock seems even firmer than before. 
It is difficult to understand what the owners 
expected to gain from a resumption of conversa- 
tions, except perhaps the moral advantage of 


N O one who has watched the position closely | 


progressive in the world,’’ the miners’ leaders | 
were equally obstinate in refusing to consider | h 
lnger hours or lower wages. Their plan for | ves obstinate 
maintaining present wages by raising the price | Government 
of coal to the consumer and by the continuance of | SUPIN©'y oe the railings, the country's trade is 
a Government subsidy to keep our export trade | §°'"S to the dogs. 

dlive is grotesque. The industry must even- | 
ually stand on its own legs, and the sooner 
Messrs. Smith and Cook face the cold logic of 
tconomic facts the better for their men, the | definite assurances of the complete reorganization 
industry, and the nation. At present they are | of the industry on the lines of the Samuel Report 
behaving like criminal lunatics. before they discuss hours or wages. If they mean 


The miners demand that they should receive 
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what they say in their official report of the pro- 
ceedings between the owners and themselves on 
Tuesday, there is a possibility of a way out. In 
this report they repeat that section of their reply 
to the terms of settlement proposed by the 
Premier following the general strike which had 
reference to reorganization. They wish “to 
make it quite clear that . . . they are largely in 
agreement with the legislative and administrative 
proposals put forward by the Government and 
they are prepared to render every possible assist- 
ance to ensure their success.”’ If Mr. Baldwin 
still hesitates as to what is his duty, this reit- 
eration should surely point the way. At the risk 
of being accused of repeating ourselves we must 
again emphasize that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to supervene. It was their duty before the 
futile meeting at the beginning of this week: it 
is doubly their duty now. It is useless to talk 
about the inadvisability of Government inter- 
ference with industry. No one denies that in 
principle. But this is a matter in which every 
hour of stoppage damages the whole nation. 


Owners and miners will never settle their 
dispute amicably among themselves. The Prime 
Minister has admitted as much. The miners 
demand reorganization : the Commission appointed 
by the Government has recommended it. Clearly 
then, the Government should take immediate steps 
to put those recommendations fully into force and, 
having done that, should tell the miners plainly 
that they must go back to work with longer hours 
or lower wages. If necessary it must enforce 
these terms by legislation. It has the precedent 
of 1912, and the knowledge that the nation wants 
a truly ‘‘ national ’’ settlement, to sustain it. The 
country will not worship at the shrine of Our 
Government of the Folded Hands. Either Mr. 
Baldwin must act—or he must lose a great part 
of the universal support he won by his conduct 
of the strike. When it was called off his prestige 
was such that the country would have followed 
him almost anywhere. With every day of 
inaction he forfeits a measure of his moral 
leadership. 


The news from the Near East is encouraging. 
The importance of the Mosul Agreement could 
hardly be exaggerated and the withdrawal of 
Zaghlul Pasha simplifies our difficulties, although, 
of course, it does not abolish them. Had the 
Wafd leader persisted in his intention of forming 
a government himself, unconstitutional measures 
on the one side or the other could not have been 
avoided. As it is, Adly Pasha has a difficult and 
disagreeable task ahead of him. Although the 
most important portfolios are in the hands of the 
Liberals his ministry is predominantly anti- 
British, and we hardly expect Zaghlul Pasha’s 
present mood of sweet reasonableness to last 
indefinitely. But at least the retirement of 


Zaghlul gives us a breathing space, and time 
should be the best healer of present wounds. 
Lord Lloyd seems to have acted with just that 
combination of firmness and restraint which will 
be needed until the Egyptians decide to make the 
best of what is, after all, a pretty good bargain. 
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In weighing the advantages and disadvantages 
of this bargain, there are two factors Egypt should 
keep in mind. In the first place, however clever 
and well-read the Nationalist leaders may be, the 
percentage of Egyptians who are anything like 
ready for self-government is very small indeed 
and even the intelligentsia has done little as yet 
to prove that Egypt would be a tranquil state 
without British supervision. Secondly, were 
every English official to leave Cairo to-morrow, 
does Zaghlul Pasha or anybody else imagine that 
no other European Power would intervene? 
Would not the smallest incident bring Italian 
warships to Alexandria and Italian troops to 
Cairo? No country in Northern Africa can yet 
stand alone, and too many European interests are 
involved in Egypt—interests which have helped 
to bring the Egyptians up to their present level 
of culture—for Europe to stand aside until the 
Wafds have shown by their behaviour that a 
grant of complete independence would not be 
dangerously premature. 


The Turks have given welcome evidence of a 
sense of realism in politics. While their news. 
papers were filled with absurd threats against 
Great Britain and the League of Nations, one 
despaired of the success of the New Turkey. But 
Mustapha Kemal has not forgotten that possession 
is nine points of the law, and he has preferred 
important petroleum royalties to a futile attempt to 
gain possession of Mosul. Having renounced this 
territory, the Turks will no longer feel so tempted 
to stir up trouble among its inhabitants, and the 
prospects of the stability of the Irak Kingdom 
and, in consequence, of our own withdrawal from 
Bagdad, are brighter than they have ever been 
before. Sir Ronald Lindsay is amply compen- 
sated for his sojourn in the rather primitive capital 
of Angora, since he has concluded a Treaty which 
should make Turkey a useful friend, instead of 
an annoying, if not a dangerous, enemy. 


President Hindenburg has allowed his sup- 
porters to thrust him into very unwelcome lime- 
light. If there was one subject more than another 
upon which he should have kept silent, it was 
the referendum on the confiscation of the property 
of the former German Ruling Houses. Although 
he refused to make any official statement, 4 
private letter strongly denouncing the move 
for expropriation has been published in the 
Nationalist Press. If this letter was used without 
his consent, as the Moderate papers charitably 
suggest, the President will have learned to his 
cost that the Nationalists in Germany, as in 
Hungary, place their selfish ambitions far above 
ordinary considerations of patriotism or personal 
loyalty. If, on the other hand, he approved the 
publication of his letter, he has committed an 
indiscretion for which he will never be pardoned. 
Many people will vote against expropriation 
because of their belief in the sanctity of private 
property. This may be the real motive of Presi- 
dent Hindenburg’s opposition, but the general 
feeling will be that he has deserted his réle of 
impartiality in order to strike a blow for the Big 
and Little ‘‘ Willies.’’ 
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Spanish pride, always an awkward factor, has 
led Madrid to adopt an attitude towards the 
League of Nations which will seem to most people 
undignified. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s promise 
to support the Spanish claim to a permanent seat 
on the Council was a foolish mistake, and when 
he realized that it would keep Germany out of the 
League he withdrew it—or rather, he pointed 
out that his support had not succeeded in winning 
the permanent seat, but that there was reason to 
hope Spain would be given a ‘* semi-permanent ”’ 
seat instead. A dignified acceptance of the fact 
would have won for Spain general sympathy and 
respect. But when General Primo de Rivera 
instructs Sefior Quifiones de Leon not to attend 
the Council meeting and sends instead a junior 
diplomat who takes no part in the discussions, 
one feels that Spain is still undeserving of a 
permanent seat. As for Brazil, her alleged 
decision to withdraw altogether will help, rather 
than hinder, the League, which will at any rate 
have refused to sacrifice its efficiency to the selfish 
claim of any one State. The latest reports from 
Geneva seem to indicate that the position has now 
reverted to the status quo, and that the problem 
of Germany’s entry to the League is no nearer 
a solution. 


The fear of outside interference is speeding up 
Franco-Spanish arrangements for the future of 
the Riff, and already Spain has undertaken the 
rather formidable task of policing and controlling 
the whole of the Spanish zone, instead of confin- 
ing her attention to the easily accessible coastal 
areas. But, unless we over-estimate Signor 
Mussolini’s pertinacity, he will get his finger in 
the pie somehow. Although Italians easily out- 
number other Europeans in Northern Africa, the 
new Tangier Convention was drafted in haste and 
secrecy without Italian participation. By sur- 
rounding the Tangier zone with customs barriers 
Spain is doing everything she can to assure the 
failure of the regime set up by the Convention, 
in order to take Tangier herself on the ground 
that international control does not work. The 
trouble with Tangier is not its internationality, 
but the fact that it is not international enough, 
and we shall not be sorry if Signor Mussolini 
succeeds in bringing about a new Algeciras 
Conference to study the whole problem afresh. 


Manchester — and other — admirers of that 
¢minent journalist and editor, Mr. C. P. Scott, 
have done right to honour him by a bust from the 
hand of the most famous of our sculptors, 
Mr. Epstein. During his long control of the 
Manchester Guardian, of which he became Editor 
in 1872, that wonderful paper has almost always 
been found on the side of the angels in matters of 
art, of drama, of literature, of music. There is 
probably not a paper of any intellectual preten- 
sion in London that has not profited at some time 
by recruiting men trained under Mr. Scott; there 
§ no serious journalist who has not been under 
obligations times beyond number to the leaders 
and the brilliant London correspondence of his 
Paper. No difference of political opinion can 


prevent us from joining in any compliment paid to 
one of the very ablest and most high-minded and 
most acutely discerning journalists the Press of 
this country has ever known. 


By the death of Mr. Frederick Wrench there is 
lost to Ireland an Englishman who served her 
long and well. Nearly forty years ago, after some 
experience of managing private estates in Ireland, 
he became a Land Commissioner, and in 1891, on 
the passing of the Land Purchase Act, he became 
very prominent in disposing of estates. He was 
an authority not only on agriculture in Ireland 
but on agricultural conditions all over Europe, for 
there was no important agricultural area on the 
Continent which he had not visited. It was prob- 
ably the one misfortune of a very happy life that 
he lived long enough to find it desirable to quit 
a country in which, during the comparatively 
recent Irish disturbances, he lost so many friends. 
There can be few Englishmen who have done 
more for Ireland over half a century of unobtrusive 
service than Mr. Wrench did, or enjoyed a greater 
popularity there. 


THE ROLL OF DEFENCE 


The National Appeal to the Prime Minister tor 
an inquiry into the whole subject of London 
Bridges and traffic, suggested in these columns a 
fortnight ago, was organized in the five days fol- 
lowing. The response, at such short notice, was 
astonishing in its fully representative character 
and the weight of the signatures attached. The full 
list of names received up to Friday morning was 
published in The Times of Saturday, June 5, 
and others are still pouring in (to Mr. Arthur 
Keen, 9 Conduit Street). The adhesion of the 
most eminent of writers, artists and professional 
men generally was to be expected, and might be 
discounted. But when City magnates join in, 
men like Lord Ashfield, Chairman of the Under- 
ground Railways, Mr. Walter Leaf, Chairman of 
the Westminster Bank, Sir Kenneth Anderson, 
Director of the Orient Line, and Mr. Edgar 
Horne, ex-Mayor of Westminster and head of a 
great Insurance Company, along with experts like 
Sir Francis Fox and the Professor of Engineering 
Science at Oxford, the appeal is at least assured 
of a respectful hearing. And when to that is 
added the unexampled appearance in a petition to 
the Prime Minister of political leaders not in 
office like Lord Lansdowne, Lord Oxford, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Sir John Simon, Sir Robert 
Horne and Sir Henry Slesser, the known sympathy 
of members of the Government like Lord Balfour, 
and the presence in our ranks of a famous old 
county councillor, John Burns, it is difficult to 
believe that the modest request for further inquiry 
will be refused. We print a third article by Mr. 
MacColl, dealing with the solitary objector among 
those invited to join in the appeal. We strongly 
urge every one who desires to see Waterloo Bridge 
saved to send his or her name to us, or direct to 
Mr. Arthur Keen, to be added to the Roll of 
Defence. 


| 
| 
| 
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WHIGS OR RADICALS? 


HE meeting of the Liberals in Parliament 
ended as expected with a comfortable 
majority for Mr. Lloyd George, and there 
will therefore be two Liberal Parties in the House 
of Commons. But, after all, that is nothing new, 
for the two sections have for long enough missed 
no opportunity of contradicting each other in 
debates, and the main difference will be that in 
future Liberal family quarrels will be conducted 
in the street instead of being overheard through 
the open windows. Nor is it at all unlikely that 
the meeting of the National Liberal Federation 
next week will reverse the vote of the Liberal 
members and express continued confidence in the 
leadership of Lord Oxford. The two sections will 
go on fighting. | Lord Oxford has been badly 
advised. Naturally the most tolerant if the least 
sympathetic of men, his friends have assigned 
him the uncongenial, and in the circumstances 
ridiculous part of a witch doctor smelling out 
heresy. Everyone knows that he had a real 
grievance against Mr. Lloyd George, but his 
friends’ advice has done him more harm than his 
worst enemy could have done. Wronged him- 
self, he has been put in the wrong. But there is 
no end to the paradoxes of the present state of 
the Liberal Party. Those who turned the scale in 
favour of Mr. Lloyd George at the meeting of the 
Parliamentary Party were Liberals like Captain 
Guest, who were far more shocked by his policy 
during the general strike than ever Lord Oxford 
was, and much more hostile to his overtures to 
Labour. That fact shows the folly of Lord 
Oxford’s tactics. The damaging accusation 
against Mr. Lloyd George in the Liberal Party 
was that he had formed an alliance with Conser- 
vatives and proscribed many of the faith. It 
would have taken Mr. Lloyd George years to live 
that fact down. And yet Lord Oxford, good, 
easy man, who would like nothing more than to 
shut his eyes to the meannesses and intrigues of 
politics, is actually induced by his friends to select 
for the battleground against Mr. Lloyd George 
the fact that he did not give sufficient support to 
the Conservative Government. Was there ever 
such topsy-turviness ? Pot calls kettle black, devil 
rebukes sin, anti-Coalition cries out for more 
coalition, ex-Coalitionist is presented with a medal 
as a too extreme party man. 
- But even that does not exhaust the string of 
paradoxes. The Liberal Party of history has 
always been a combination of Whigs and 
Radicals, the Radicals providing the votes to win 
elections, the Whigs taking the offices of most of 
them when the election has been won and the 
Government has to be formed. This dual Janus- 
face is constant: Hartington against Gladstone, 
Gladstone against Chamberlain, Asquith and 
Grey against Campbell-Bannerman and Lloyd 
George. But never before in history has the 
Whig Janus derived so much of his support from 
the Radical Die-hards, the Radical from the 
right wing of his party. Now that we have got 
two Liberal Parties instead of one, the tangle is 
likely to straighten itself out. Gradually the 
Radical, Imperial and programmatic end of the 
party will go over to Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Whig doctrinal and conventional end to Lord 
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Oxford or his political heir. Which section will 
succeed to the almost extinct goodwill of the 
Liberal name is not certain, but does it greatly 
matter? Mr. Lloyd George is not really a Liberal 
and never has been, but he is and always will be 
a Radical and a democrat. If he were wise he 
would leave the word Liberal to Lord Oxford and 
his friends and call himself Radical. Liberals 
have always been anti-Conservative and anti 
Socialist, but the Radical need not be either; in 
fact, the sure drift of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
adherents, whether his name be Liberal or 
Radical, is towards Labour. 

Party names are indeterminate and confusing, 
but the realities for which they stand are being 
rapidly sorted out. The Conservatives are becom. 
ing more and more a National Party, composed 
of moderates of all shades. No longer opposed 
to reform, they will bend their main efforts 
towards a union of classes and towards the 
development of those reforms likely to further that 
unity. Over against them there will be a Radical 
Party, which may or may not call itself Liberal, 
but will be in amicable relations with many of 
the elements that now compose the Labour Party, 
In and among these two main divisions there will 
be old Tories, Whigs and Revolutionaries of one 
sort or another. These at any rate are the logical 
and rational lines of party division, and it may 
well be that the present quarrels in the Liberal 
Party will help to make them clearer. Such 
division must at any rate be one for which 
Conservatives should be prepared, and if we are 
right in this forecast of the future logic of the 
parties, it should surely tend to strengthen the 
orientation of Conservative policy which Mr. 
Baldwin is working out. For clearly, if parties 
are to be on the lines indicated, a purely negative 
or class Conservatism will no longer serve. It 
must be constructive, and must reach out to all 
classes. 

It is difficult not to jest at the present troubles 
of the Liberal Party, but wise Conservatives will 
not be malicious in their amusement, for on what 
comes out of the party difficulties their own 
policy must to some extent depend. Mr. Lloyd 
George miscalculated forces in the late general 
strike, but indeed no one is quite certain of the 
political aftermath. Sweden is the only country 
which has had a serious general strike besides 
ourselves, and it was not only more complete than 
our own, but it lasted six weeks. The results 
there were curious. While the economic side of 
the Labour movement was greatly weakened, the 
political strength was increased. It is conceiv- 
able that something of the same kind may follow 
our present troubles in England, and that while 
trade union prestige and power may decline, the 
parliamentary reputation of Labour may increase. 
But whatever the effect of the present troubles 
may be on party politics, Conservatism cannot but 
be interested in what may stand between it and 
the reaction of revolution. For nothing is 90 
certain in politics as the swing of the pendulum, 
and however poor the recent performances of the 
Liberal Party may have been, it would certainly 
be a comfort to think that there was some third 
alternative between the Conservative Government 
and a Socialist or Revolutionary Government. 


From that point of view the break-up of the J 


Liberal Party would be a national misfortune. 
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But what a party stands for is much more than 
its name, and the same influences may persist 
both for good and evil though they have a 
different nomenclature. 
Conservative faith may find room for many 
influences that formerly were regarded as dis- 
tinctively Liberal; indeed it has already done so. 
On the other hand it will certainly be interesting 
to see whether the Radical end of the Liberals 
can form any sort of alliance with Labour and 
what influence such an alliance will have on the 
policy of the Labour Party. These speculations 
are remote, and contingent on factors that no one 
can exactly forecast; but they are more important 
than the somewhat ridiculous circumstance of 
the present troubles in the Liberal Party. 


THE EGYPTIAN SCENE 


HERE is a well-known story of a former 
khedive of Egypt, who, having travelled 

extensively in Europe, determined to intro- 
duce into his own country a system of par- 
liamentary government modelled on approved 
European lines. A parliament was duly assem- 
bled; but the Khedive, arriving for the opening 
ceremony with his ministers, was disgusted to find 
the entire body of deputies crowded together on 
the Government side of the House. ‘‘ Where,’’ 
asked his Highness indignantly, ‘‘ is the Opposi- 


tion? ’’ ‘* Oh, your Highness,’’ protested his 
ministers, ‘‘ who would venture or desire to 
oppose the beneficent rule.’’ ‘‘ Nonsense,’’ 


said the Khedive impatiently; and, being a man 
of military training, he took the matter in hand. 
“From the right, number! ’’ he ordered. ‘‘ Even 
numbers will take ten paces forward, and fall in 
quietly and quickly in the Opposition benches.’’ 
And so it was done. The story may be apocryphal ; 
but it does bear a striking resemblance to the state 
of affairs brought about, under British auspices, 
by the latest experiment in parliamentary govern- 
ment in the land of the Pharaohs. It is clear, 
even to the most distant observer, that there will 
be no Opposition to speak of in the present 
Egyptian Parliament unless Zaghlul Pasha orders 
a respectable proportion of the deputies to take 
their seats on that side of the House; and if this 
most whimsical and excitable of politicians should 
choose to order them back again, it is also per- 
fectly certain that they would go. 

There are supposed to be some forty ‘‘Liberals’’ 
with a sprinkling of ‘‘ Unionists ’’ and ‘* Indepen- 
dents’ in the newly-elected legislature, but experi- 
ence has shown that a large proportion of these will 
vote regularly with Zaghlul’s majority. In Egypt 
everybody votes the same way, if they vote at all. 
There is, indeed, the story—well authenticated this 
lime—of an election to the Egyptian provincial 
councils shortly before the war when only two 
votes were found to have been recorded, those of 
the rival candidates, each of whom had voted for 
himself. An extreme case, no doubt : but in sober 
ttuth there is no reason why the Egyptian elector, 
apart from his complete lack of interest in 
politics, should take the trouble to differentiate 
between the different candidates for his vote. All 
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forward the same kind of vaguely worded public 
programmes, promising the advancement of their 
country’s interests and the end of bribery and 
corruption. More privately they assure their sup- 
porters that they will score off the British when- 
ever they can and find jobs for all their friends. 

No question of principle is involved. For 
instance, the sole difference that any outsider can 
observe between the old Nationalist Party (which 
still exists) and the more numerous followers of 
Saad Zaghlul, is that whereas the policy of the 
Nationalists towards the Coptic Christians was, as 
publicly expressed by the party’s official spokes- 
man, Sheikh Shawish, to flay them alive and cut 
their skins into whips to beat them with, Zaghlul 
has had the intelligence to get the Copts on his 
side, and has even won them over to his theory 
of a homogeneous Egyptian nation. Before his 
advent the words “‘ the nation ’’ were invariably 
used by Copts to signify their own ancient com- 
munity alone. There are no parties in Egypt in 
the European sense, only groups of notables 
intriguing against each other. We have not 
given Egypt to the Egyptians by our scuttle of 
1922. We have given Egypt to the Pashas. 
There was never any prospect that we could do 
anything else. 

And what of our own interests? We went to 
Egypt from a variety of motives, one of which was 
undoubtedly a desire to protect the European bond- 
holders who had lent large sums of money to a 
country which, in spite of its national wealth, was 
obviously in a fair way to bankruptcy unless some- 
one took its finances in hand. Why that motive 
should be regarded as disreputable we have never 
been able to understand. Then there was the 
strategical value of the Suez Canal, as a point 
on the high road to India. ‘‘ Egypt,’’ said 
Napoleon, ‘‘ is the most important country in the 
world,’’ and, in spite of all modern improvements 
in communications and the speeding up of the 
Cape route, that remark of the greatest of 
strategists is still true to-day. With the surrender 
of Abdel Krim to the French there remains no 
point upon the whole of the northern coast of 
Africa which is not controlled by a European 
Power. If we evacuated Egypt to-morrow ic is 
as certain as anything can be that some other 
European nation would step in, unless we pre- 
vented it. To enunciate a kind of Mediter- 
ranean Munro doctrine, to insist that Egypt shall 
be allowed to stew in her juice, in the manner of 
Mexico, is a policy unworthy of a great Empire, 
and one which our European neighbours would 
never tolerate for a moment. When a Liberal 
Government sent the British Fleet to bombard 
Alexandria in the early 'eighties, it committed us 
to obligations from which we cannot escape. We 
are responsible for the safety of the lives and 
properties of the large foreign communities in 
Egypt, whose industry has made it prosper. 
And, above all, we are responsible for the Sudan, 
which has tasted Egyptian rule before and wants 
no more of it. Apparently every Egyptian 
politician must pay lip service to the popular 
demand that Egypt shall be given the Sudan— 
which she could never have reconquered without 
our aid. We cannot agree to that. We cannot 


hand the Sudan also over to the Pashas. 
What then is to be done? Adly Pasha Yeghen, 
is a sane, capable 


the new Prime Minister, 
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administrator of no very pronounced views, and 
though his coalition cabinet includes a few 
irresponsible die-hards like Barakat Pasha, it is 
probably true that if anyone could make the parlia- 
mentary system work in a country so totally un- 
fitted for it as is Egypt, Adly Pasha would be 
the man. But the new government has this fatal 
weakness, that it exists only by favour of Zaghlul ; 
and the one unvarying trait in Zaghlul Pasha’s 
mercurial character is that no one ever knows what 
he will do next. He is capable, for instance, of 
suddenly attempting to translate into action the 
violent language his party has used against the 
Italian occupation of Jarabub. He is capable of 
interfering with the course of justice even more 
flagrantly than in the recent Cairo case. Can we 
allow these things? No one has been able 
to keep Zaghlul Pasha within bounds since 
Kitchener left Egypt. The task before Lord 
Lloyd is not an easy one. He has to neutralize 
the grotesque results of a premature grant of 
parliamentary government, and a premature offer 
of independence which may not ever take effect; 
he has to restore sobriety to a nation intoxicated 
by the verbosity of a crowd of noisy school- 
boys and an ignorant Press; and he has to 
encourage decent, honest administration in a 
government which has already got rid of most of 
its British officials, who did at any rate stand for 
those ideals in a naughty world. That is Lord 
Lloyd’s share of ‘‘ thé white man’s burden,”’ and 
the policy of his predecessor has certainly not 
made it any easier for him to bear. What is quite 
clear is that there must be no further reduction in 
the strength of our armed forces in Egypt, nor in 
the number of British inspectors in the service of 
the Egyptian Government—rather the contrary. 
We have three paramount interests in Egypt: the 
Sudan, the Suez Canal and the safety of foreign 
minorities. Those interests we will protect. We 
shall gain nothing by pretending to be unaware 
of the fact that Zaghlul’s triumph at the polls 
means a definite threat to them now. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST 


HERE is no longer any excuse for treating 

population as a mere academic study, like the 

classic Turkish official who replied to a request 
for statistics : ‘‘ The thing you ask of me is both diffi- 
cult and useless. Although I have passed all my days 
in this place I have neither counted the houses nor 
inquired into the number of the inhabitants ; and as to 
what one person loads on his mules and the other 
stows away in the bottom of his ship, that is no busi- 
ness of mine. But, above all, as to the previous history 
of this city, God only knows the amount of dirt and 
confusion that the infidels may have eaten before the 
coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable 
for us to inquire into it.’”, The war and unemployment, 
racial friction, the rise of the Japanese and the decline 
of the French have led to a wider recognition of its 
importance; the tendency by now is probably to over- 
rate its influence rather than to underrate it. 

Two obvious problems stand out. A nation which 
refuses to limit its fertility to somewhere near its 
powers of absorption is a menace to the peace of the 
world, if not to itself; and, internally, the much 
heavier fall in the birth-rate among superior than 
among inferior types threatens a serious deterioration 


of the stock. These and other by-products of the pre- 
sent trend of population were discussed last year in a 
series of articles in the Saturpay Review by Dr, 
Blacker, which forms the basis of ‘ Birth Control and 
the State.’* He writes lucidly, moderately, and from 
wide knowledge; his book undoubtedly gives a better 
understanding of the subject than any other brief 
account we know. It also suggests a policy with 
which few unprejudiced people are likely to find fault— 
that there should be an appeal from the medical pro. 
fession for the Ministry of Health to take contracep. 
tion out of the present undesirable channels and give 
advice through Welfare Centres, not only here but 
in every country. This is too often argued as if it 
were a question of allowing or not allowing the spread 
of information. That, of course, is not the case; such 
information is more freely broadcast now than it is ever 
likely to be under the State, but in the wrong way and 
largely to the wrong people. The State would keep 
some check on what information was given and who 
received it; at the most severe estimate it would be 
morally preferable to existing conditions, which could 
then be effectively suppressed. 

As Major Darwin points out,? ‘‘ contraception has 
done its worst, and to move forward in the same direc- 
tion would now lessen its evil consequences on future 
generations ’’: that is to say, the types of citizen 
generally admitted to be most desirable have already 
fully adopted contraception while the more improvi- 
dent or degenerate remain prolific, so that any further 
spread would tend to redress the balance. His book 
is a valuable and many-sided survey of the case for 
eugenics, and as President of the Eugenics Education 
Society he writes with experience and authority. If 
he had permitted a few glimmerings of humour to 
relieve his five-hundred-odd pages we could have for- 
given him for it; but he has the redeeming merit of 
looking at his questions from all sides and his sum- 
ming-up is as often as not unfavourable to the slap- 
dash brand of eugenics, as, for instance, when he 
points out that so long as the fertility of superior 
types is under the average, the more they mate 
together the more their offspring must decline in rela- 
tion to the rest, so that instead of improving the stock 
their intermarriage would be more likely to lead to 
their extinction and the survival of the unfittest. This 
higher fertility of less desirable types is the essential 
problem in such a country as England, where emigra- 
tion intensifies its evil tendency, and the support of the 
weak is a heavy burden on an overburdened State. 

Major Darwin argues that the increase of lunatics in 
asylums proves not that lunacy is increasing but only 
that legal certifications are. This may be so, but it 
is undeniable that the number of insane persons who 
have to be maintained at public expense is increasing, 
and that a considerable number of those who have to 
be relieved at the public expense are the unemployable 
offspring of unemployables, and that the burden of old 
age pensions has increased by 165 per cent. since 1914. 
(War pensions are on an altogether different footing; 
we owe them, but we do not owe these.) Democracy 
ordains that the strong must carry the weak, but that 
can obviously be taken too far; in an intensely com- 
petitive age no country can shoulder an unlimited 
number of parasites in addition to a fabulous debt. 
Existing taxation has often the effect of cutting dows 
by taxation the families of the professional and middle- 
classes, who would probably be useful to the State, 
order to maintain a lunatic at Hanwell and a destitute 
degenerate in Poplar. We may well doubt if this policy 
is wise, especially when we see the lunatics and the old- 
age pensioners and those in receipt of relief increasing 
even faster than the others decline, forming a second 
burden more persistent than unemployment. Yet this 


** Birth Control and the State.’ By C. P. Blacker. ‘ To-day 
and To-Morrow ’ Series. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. . 

+‘ The Need for Eugenic Reform.’ By Leonard Darwin. 
Murray. 12s. net. 
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js no more than a side-issue of the central dilemma: 
that when your death-rate is brought suddenly down 
and your economic capacity refuses to go correspond- 
ingly up, you must either reduce the birth-rate or suffer 
from over-population, unless you are prepared to use 
the lethal chamber, infanticide, or some subtler means 
of driving the death-rate up again. Emigration 
appears to have failed, at least temporarily, as a prac- 
tical remedy. 

Professor Carr-Saunders lately followed Sir William 
Beveridge in arguing that unemployment is not due to 
over-population, which would manifest itself not in 
that way but in a lowered standard of living. As Mr. 
Florence} points out, his fallacy lies in overlooking the 
effects of trade union policy. Mr. Florence vindicates 
Malthus in sixty-six minute pages. Mr. Griffith’s 
‘Population Problems of the Age of Malthus ’§ is 
thorough and scholarly, throwing much light on the 
social conditions under which the great modern rise in 
population began. He shows that the fall of the 
death-rate was even from the first a more important 
factor than any rise in the birth-rate; this is interest- 
ing when we know that conversely the population of 
France is declining not from a lower birth-rate but 
from a higher death-rate than our own. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE broadest smile in all the comedy this week 
T as been that with which Mr. Lloyd George 

returned to his corner seat below the gangway 
on Tuesday evening after the fateful meeting of the 
Liberal members. Apart from the causes which he had 
for self-congratulation on the result of the meeting, 
that had supported him by a majority of two to one, 
so artistic a comedian cannot have failed to relish the 
exquisite humour of the situation. The crime with 
which he had been accused was that of thinking the 
strike would succeed and of urging the Government 
to give way to it. At the back of the minds of his 
accusers was the charge that he had sought to make 
political capital for himself out of his country’s agony 
and that he had succeeded in making financial capital 
by gloating over that agony in the columns of the 
American Press. 

* 
* 


After a week’s gestation, thunder rolled from 
the somnolent Olympus of Bedford Square. The 
benign, respectable and half-forgotten Jupiter of 
Liberalism suddenly produced from his antiquated 
armoury, which was believed to have been converted 
into a museum, a brand new thunderbolt. In the 
middle of a sunny Whitsun week when the Press, 
still panting from the strike, was thirsting for fresh 
material, this unexpected windfall fell into its lap. 
Gratitude it may have felt but did not show. The 
Liberal Press, especially those organs which were sup- 
posed to guard the well of Liberalism, pure and unde- 
filed, and had so often denounced Mr. Lloyd George 
in the past, now when he was denounced soundly by 
their own chosen leader rallied to him with an 
unanimity rare among Liberals. Among so many only 
one was found faithful—the pale ghost of the once 
green Westminster Gazette. 

* 
* * 


What took place in Liberal circles during the interval 
between the fulmination of the thunderbolt and the 


Over-Population: Theory and Statistics.’ By P. Sargant 
orence. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


M Population Problems of the Age of Malthus.’ By G. Talbot 
Griffith. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


meeting of the Liberal members would, if known, 
doubtless be as difficult to describe as the alterations 
of position that take place in a pit of serpents when a 
lighted torch is thrown down into it. The published 
information is sufficiently surprising. The first 
development is that the Chief Whip of the party and 
the ex-Cabinet Ministers write to congratulate Lord 
Oxford on his repudiation of their leader in the House 
of Commons. The second development is a meeting 
of the Liberal Members of Parliament and the issue of 
an official statement drawn up by four of their 
members to the effect that they have appointed a depu- 
tation consisting of the signatories of the above letter 
who will wait upon Lord Oxford and implore him never 
to repudiate Mr. Lloyd George again. The following 
morning Mr. Runciman announces that the above 
official statement is untrue and that he would not have 
had anything to do with any deputation of the kind. 
Finally comes Tuesday’s meeting which is opened by 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, one of the potential leaders 
of the Radical group, endeavouring to move a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Liberal Party should 
co-operate with Labour, which is the very offence 
the Radical group charge Mr. Lloyd George 
with having intended to commit. Subsequently a vote 
which amounts to a vote of censure on Lord Oxford 
is passed by those Right Wing members of the party 
who even more strongly than the Left Wing disap- 
proved of the attitude adopted by ‘‘ L. G.’’ towards 
the general strike. And Sir Godfrey Collins, the Chief 
Whip of the party, is to remain Chief Whip, although 
he has voted in a minority against his own leader. 


* 
* * 


No wonder the impish smile on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
face was broader than ever, and the twinkle in his 
eyes more sparkling, when he returned to his corner 
seat after the meeting, while at the further end of the 
bench the distinguished profiles of Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Runciman met one another in anxious consulta- 
tion. There they sat like two old ladies discussing 
a scandal at the vicarage, while at the other end of 
the pew Mr. Lloyd George’s countenance bore that 
stamp of deep-seated contentment which is usually 
associated with the appearance of the cat who has 
swallowed a mouse. 


* 


How could we turn with enthusiasm from scenes of 
such rich comedy to a discussion of the silk duties or 
of the safeguarding of industries? It was impossible 
to put vigour or even life into these debates. It 
seemed a century, rather than a year, ago that the 
imposition of the silk tax produced an outburst in the 
Press, a threatened split in the party, deputations from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and all the wealth of Mr. 
Snowden’s choicest vocabulary of vituperation. The 
tax went through again this year without a single 
amendment from the Opposition and Mr. Snowden’s 
only contribution to the debate was a protest against 
a remission which the Government have accorded in 
favour of travellers importing articles containing silk 
for their own apparel. 


* 
* * 


The case against the safeguarding of industries was 
weakly presented. The new duties on paper were 
argued at length but without animation, and the 
general impression prevails that the Labour Party have 
not yet learnt how to oppose and that the Liberal 
Party have missed their last chance and driven home 
the last nail in their already substantial coffin. 

First Citizen 
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COUNCIL’S ADVOCATE 
By D. S. 


LIKE to meet squarely any criticism upon the 
[cxss I am advocating. Only one of those I asked 
to join in the Waterloo Bridge appeal declined, and 
as his reasons were expressed with characteristic 
vigour and represent the worst that the devil can say, 
I will take the liberty of quoting him. He speaks of 
that wretched string of nine titivated canal bridges which 
was the best poor Rennie could do in the way of spanning the 

Thames. They should be sold to noblemen for little orna- 

mental waters in their parks. Nobody says a word for the 

Hungerford railway bridge, which, until it is possible to bridge 

the Thames with one span, is just right: a flat road on 

pillars, leaving a clear waterway. It looks splendid from the 
roof of Whitehall Court. Let Rennie go: he was not Michael 

Angelo; and his bridge simply ignores the size of the river. 
My friend Professor MacKay, after some tussle with a 
plausible but wrong-headed disputant, used to wind 
up, ‘‘ Fundamentally, of course, you are an Ass.” I 
have the greatest respect for my correspondent on 
many grounds, but I will now prove that he is, I will 
not say an ass, but a pilgrim and stranger in the 
visible world, however much at home in the intelli- 
gible. 

I am not of those who have no good word for Hun- 
gerford (i.e., Charing Cross) Bridge. I am grateful 
to it for one thing, that from its footway, itself invis- 
ible, it gives a superb view of Waterloo Bridge, and 
I admit, as an intellectual fact, that this flat roadway, 
on pillars, is an obvious and simple means of getting 
the railway across. But it is no very tremendous feat 
with which to browbeat ‘‘ poor Rennie.’’ It crosses 
the river in six spans, Waterloo Bridge crosses a 
wider reach in eight spans, so there is not a vast deal 
to choose between them in the matter of ‘‘ clear water- 
way ’’: my correspondent is the victim of an optical 
illusion due to the arches of Waterloo Bridge. It is 
true that they give less headway, which does not 
impede the adorable Thames barges, with their hinged 
masts and other adaptations of ancient skill to the 
navigation of the river: some give and take there 
must be between barge and bridge. Second, the 
roadway of Rennie’s bridge is just as flat as the rail- 
way track. Curiously enough, this was Ruskin’s 
objection to it. Ruskin, who was by no means an ass, 
in his first instinctive reaction called it ‘‘ the finest 
bridge in all the City.’’ Later, reasoning out the 
elements of beauty in old bridges, how they follow the 
spirit of the river, with higher and wider arches for 
passage at its deepest point, and corresponding slope 
of roadway up and down, he objected to the uniform 
arches of Waterloo Bridge, arguing that the avoidance 
of slope on the bridge itself is an illusory gain, since 
the slope must be thrown into the approach. Ruskin 
forgot, however, that what may be called the country 
bridge form is an awkward one when combined with 
architecture: compare the Pont Neuf in Paris and 
buildings beyond with Waterloo Bridge and Somerset 
House. But he was not blind to the beauty of the 
arches, or their majesty. The Embankment, he says, 
‘“ has to pass under one of the arches of Waterloo 
Bridge, which, in the sweep of its curve, is as vast— 
it alone—as the Rialto at Venice ”’ (actually a ‘‘ canal 
bridge,’’ by the way) ‘‘ and scarcely less seemly in 
proportions.’’ But the “‘ string of canal bridges,’’ our 
later critic says, is ‘‘ titivated.’’ This is an odd 
description for a bridge which has no unconstructive 
decoration whatever, unless we except the massive 
coupled columns on the piers. The reason for their 
existence is two-fold: imaginatively they emphasize 
the vertical down-drive of the piers, resolving the 
thrusts of the arches on either side; and Rennie’s 
adoption of this particular device is evidently due to 
his sense of neighbourly construction. His main 
datum was Somerset House, and he set himself to con- 


tinue the motives of its basement, unfortunately now 
masked, to some extent, by the Embankment. The 
great Watergate, in the centre, is echoed by his arches, 


- and the coupled columns are taken from the two 


entrance-archways under the flanking pavilions: the 
granite of the bridge bears out the heavy rustication 
of Chambers’s Portland stone: the ‘‘ titivation,” 
therefore, was the salute of one great designer to 
another, but none the less congruous with the aims 
of his own structure. How the metre of his nine 
arches plays in with the rich rhythm of Somerset 
House I should like to analyse, but it would call for 
illustrations : suffice it to say that out of the threes and 
sevens and nines of window spaces he has adopted the 
nines on his larger scale. Somerset House, big for old 
London, is modest in dimensions; but by every con. 
sideration, in the bridge itself and its masterly junc- 
tion with the building, Rennie made a friendly neigh- 
bour of his Cyclopean chain for the noble delicacy of 
Chambers. 

But, we are told, Waterloo Bridge ‘‘ ignores the 
size of the river.’’ On the contrary it accepts and 
proclaims and measures it in a series of swinging 
strides. A bridge of a single span would have its 
conveniences, but it would dwarf the river into a canal 
or even a ditch. Compare the Pont Alexandre II] 
in Paris with the older bridges: the bigger the span, 
the narrower, in effect, the river. 

Why Michael Angelo should be dragged in is not 
clear, a baroque sculptor who employed wild dispro- 
portion in his architecture, for fun. Rennie was an 
engineer whose architecture arose from the strict 
necessities of his job, and by a profoundly right adjust- 
ment to conditions, and probably to his own surprise, 
turned out a masterpiece. 

So much for specific points in the indictment; but, 
to speak generally, we are dealing with a man who 
does not see, who only thinks, and that insufficiently. 
If you think only, it may seem reasonable to suppose 
that the modern construction in iron, with its capacity 
for wider spans, may be just as beautiful as the ancient 
construction by stone arches. Let us see, and begin 
by putting poor old Hungerford Bridge aside. It isa 
compromise between the old and the new. For its time 
it was a fairly reasonable solution, so far as the idea 
went. But the huddle of its podgy pillars is abomin- 
able. By the want of symmetry in the setting-out of 
the groups of four, they seem, in perspective, to be 
merely accidental crutches, stuck in where a weakness 
called for them. The detail, throughout, is no better 
than the bulks. I have not seen the bridge from the 
roof of Whitehall Court, but I can believe it is then 
at its best, since much of it must be concealed. The 
other sources of ugliness in the bridge are two. One 
is inherent in the material, and affects the imagination 
however we attempt to ignore it: I mean the unkindli- 
ness of iron as compared with stone. The second is 
the matter of colour. A railway bridge suffers, while 
the present sort of steam-engine is employed, from the 
filth of coal dust and smoke. But also the iron has to 
be protected from rusting by paint. The result is a 
thoroughly disagreeable texture and quality, and 
where the paint flakes or is discoloured a squalor 
entirely different from the pleasant weathering of 
stone. Moreover, these natural defects are enhanced 
by the colours habitually applied to ironwork, notably 
the rusty chocolate red of the Hungerford Bridge 
columns. I could turn that bridge into a compara- 
tively respectable object by a scheme of iron-grey, 
orange and cream. But never by any chance 
is such a scheme employed in our streets. The Metro- 
politan Railway Company, who could do so much 
with their recurrent stations to attract not only atten- 
tion but pleased attention, have a foul scheme of harsh 
blue and vinous brown combined with bad block-letter- 
ing; and another attempt to ‘‘ brighten London ” con- 
sists in painting lamp-posts and refuge-posts with 4 
cold silver-grey that makes them look like tissue-paper- 
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But to return to our bridges. Let us take no mean 
advantage from the disgusting object at Charing 
Cross: let us suppose an immense span, made of 
some stainless steel independent of paint, and follow- 
ing a logic of its own, disdainful of disguises or trim- 
mings borrowed from older structures: there is not a 
doubt that it might arrive at a frail elegance of a novel 
kind. Indeed, the vast transbordeurs of Rouen and 
Marseilles, which lift and swing the traffic through 
mid-air, are examples of this new Gothic, its daring 
skeleton construction and filmy grace. If we had an 
entirely new city to build it is arguable that the whole 
of it, buildings as well as bridges, might be thus 
gothicized in iron and glass. I should not like to live 
there, because I prefer the old human scale to a world 
of monsters, however elegant, which are forced upon 
us by over-population. On that human scale London 
hitherto has been built, and the intrusion of the iron 
scale and American pigeon-holing in place of archi- 
tecture has been so far masked, as is only decent, by 
a skin of stone over the skeleton. When the new 
Charing Cross Bridge comes to be built, the problem 
will be upon us whether we are to have the frank 
skeleton with its incongruity, or the neighbourly skin. 
But I believe that to the end of time there will be no 
question whatever as to the comparative beauty of 
iron girder bridges at their best and the arched stone 
bridges at their best, for exactly the same sort of 
reason as prevents a steam ship from rivalling a sail- 
ing ship. When we look at Hungerford Bridge, even, 
with its comparatively paltry spans, our imagination is 
baulked; the secret of its inert stability escapes us as 
does the secret of the mobility of the steamship: when 
we look at Waterloo Bridge the reason of its stability, 
the opposed elastic thrusts of the arches, declares 
itself, and declares itself in the rich and subtle form 
of a curve that manceuvres into the straight, as 
against the poverty-stricken horizontal and corpulent 


verticals of the other, like a fat woman’s legs un- | 


covered, equal all the way down. 


whom, I repeat, I have the greatest admiration on his 
own ground, is outside and ‘“‘ offside ’’ in this affair, 
for the good citizen in him that would naturally take 
sides against muddle and waste is neutralized by an in- 
tellectual confusion into the imitation of a mugwump. 


ON NOT GOING 


By Ivor Brown 


Only 
some of us are within striking distance of Not- 
tingham Castle and only some of us are specta- 

torially inclined. But if we all pressed to the gates of 

the cricket field we should find them barred against us. 

In the summer of 1921 I remember seeing excluded 

devotees of Lord’s standing far down the St. John’s 

Wood Road at points where, with the aid of field- 


board in the unattainable Paradise. Greater zest hath 
no man—but we are not so passionate. We shall not 
be found doing the same thing when the Second Test 
Match is here. We shall abandon attendance as a 
dream too remote or a discipline too severe; we shall 


temember in our nice seclusion that a Press which has 


been playing soothsayer these many months has now 
to deliver the facts. While the winter winds were 
raging we studied under expert guidance what ought 
to happen and what would happen. For my own part 
I had grown tired of the Tests before April was in, 
and I now feel a certain relief when I think that the 
guessing and guiding season is over. Men will be 
striving to shoot something readable on to the wire at 
intervals of ten minutes, men sitting at the very heart 
of delight and racked by all the torments of composi- 


tion. They shall be our vicars, and later on the men 
who are privileged to write with some sort of ease 
and opportunity for retrospect shall be our represen- 
tatives. We shall not go. 

I have a friend who rails bitterly against what he 
calls the ‘* not-school.’’ By this he means the eternal 
questers after some new abstinence, creatures who 
develop a fury of negativity, rising, as it were, to 
twenty nots an hour. All the obvious rejections, as 
of drink, tobacco, cards, gaming, dancing, church- 
going and working, they have run through: yet they 
must ever be devising some new offers from life’s 
table simply to refuse the dish. I see my friend's 
point, but his activism appals me. He does not, it 
should be explained, run at things grimly in the ethical 
conviction that life is all that Longfellow would have 
us believe. It is rather an esthetic gusto that whips 
him on until no turnstile has been left unturned. Nor 
is he a mere fancier of looking on. He not only in- 
sists on seeing things through but on eternally getting 
things up. It is splendid; it probably says a great 
deal for his glandular system; but is it quite logical ? 
Rejection, after all, is a positive act and the art of not 
going, wisely practised, is a statement of a creed. 
The business of making a start becomes in our modern, 
democratic, multitudinous way of life the making of 
stampedes. They also serve who only sit and wait. 

We not-goers may be rendering a valuable social 
service by our seemingly anti-social attitude. The lust 
for congregation is ravaging post-war society. One 
need not take too seriously the discovery by the news- 
papers that every holiday ‘‘ exodus ” is unprecedented 
and every sporting crowd a record. But it is more or 
less true that only by intense suffering and wild 
expenditure can we now squeeze past sullen gate- 
keepers into those Elysian fields where once we strolled 
in cheaply and were welcome. The rampage lacks all 
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| pest is the agoraphil. 
_ saviour of society. At least it may be said that he 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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' crowds and quietude. 
| End practice attends about two hundred plays a year; 
glasses, they could follow the turns of the scoring- | 


} 
| 
| creature enjoys a not-week, and this for no reason of 


reason. Lawn tennis may grow yearly more 
spectacular, but cricket assuredly does not. There 
were great stone-wallers of old and plenty of length- 


I hope I have proved that my correspondent, for bowling on which they could practise their patience. 
| But I seem to remember that sixty runs an hour was 


| thought slow motion once, whereas now, on the great 


occasions and often on small ones, the rate is 
stabilized at forty odd. None the less the more stands 
they build, the more spectators there are to swarm 


into them. The club-ground of the M.C.C. has been 


' turned into the likeness of a Colosseum, and still it 


does not suffice. They are going to rebuild the Epsom 
grand-stands and then they will not be enough. The 
psychologists chatter about agoraphobia, but our real 
The not-goer is the potential 


alone can make life tolerable for the yes-man. To 
cry ‘‘ Up, the quietists,’? may sound paradoxical, but 
the paradox has pith. 

If dramatic critics had not been recently privileged 


| to enjoy a few not-days, I should not be thus rambling 


into mild meditations about cricket and conduct and 
A dramatic critic in full West 


if he is particularly active and runs after special 
matineés and Sunday night affairs he can considerably 


increase his total. Statisticians will observe that in the 


| course of a year your critic spends the equivalent of 
| fifty twelve-hour days in his seat; if Mr. C. K. Munro 


were as prolific as he is prolix criticism might have to 
be scheduled as a dangerously sedentary occupation. 
This calculation makes no allowance for further hours 
spent in the chair of the writer. | No wonder the 


laziness but simply because he can recover something 

at least of that sense of strangeness which the ordinary 
and occasional playgoer brings with him as his first 
aid to enjoyment. The critic is reproached with being 
staled by custom, but how can he help a certain fami- 
| liarity with those tricks of the play-house trade which 
| are so frequently thrust before him? With all the will 


j 
| 
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in the world to be fair, he can hardly hope to be fresh. 
But at rare and precious intervals the critic finds him- 
self on duty and yet in a not-world which is entirely 
delightful. 
theatre something which definitely is ‘‘ not theatre.’’ 

Such an experience came to me at Miss Ruth 
Draper’s matinée given at the Garrick Theatre last 
week. There was every temptation to be a not-goer, 
for it was one of the first radiant afternoons of a 
summer which had so far been as dingy and stingy as 
the batting of first-wicket men in a first-class match. 
One could have practised tranquillity in all sorts of 
ways, but Miss Draper gave one a good deal more 
than mere compensation for being indoors. She made 
the close, slumbrous air of a matinée seem keen as 
sunlight on the windy hills. That is the work of 
genius and Miss Draper has genius. Her medium is 
the monologue, whose name has been reduced by in- 
competent reciters and concert-hall bores to being a 
thing of deadliest menace. She holds the stage for 
two hours without change of clothes or curtain. But 
hers is the mind and mood and presence which alter 
when they alteration find. In short, she carries her 
audience through Jewry and Italy, through London, 
Paris, Berlin and New York, and into the very heart 
of the Rectory at Little Puddlington. Her impersona- 
tions are as free of effort as they are certain of aim. 
She lies down on a couch and the pampered American 
woman is there in all her shattering vacuity. A minute 
later we are enduring the full horrors of being shown 
the garden by an English hostess whose botanical 
loquacity is only equalled by her complete command 
of that social patter which is the one really villainous 
creation of our otherwise estimable middle-class. But 
my subject is not-going and I shall not go on. I shall 
merely observe that to see this great artist drive at 
the very heart of reality without apparatus of any kind 
is also to see the laboured realism of the ordinary 
theatre withering away into pitiful absurdity. Miss 
Draper has one more public matinée in London, and 
that is on June 23. It will thus compete with many 
high delights of the season’s summit. Wise people 
will be not-goers on that afternoon in any direction 
save that of the Garrick Theatre.* 


THE END OF THE CARTEL 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


N two occasions, within the last ten or twelve 
() days, M. Briand has been supported in the 

Chamber by a majority of over a hundred and 
fifty, which included all the Right while it excluded the 
whole of the really energetic Left. M. Herriot, and 
even M. Painlevé, confronted by such a situation, 
would have been afraid of losing their ‘‘ republican "’ 
prestige and would undoubtedly have resigned. On the 
contrary, M. Briand positively exults. Let us 
recapitulate the causes of this development which can- 
not have been much of a surprise to readers of this 
journal, 

As usual, since finance has become the alpha and 
omega of French politics, the fluctuations of the franc 
—with their inevitable repercussions on the cost of liv- 
ing, the standard of living of civil servants, and con- 
sequently the balance of the Budget—have been the 
determining influence. When the first ominous slump 
occurred, in 1924, M. Poincaré merely raised all taxes 
by twenty per cent. and borrowed money from the 
Morgan Bank as if it had been the Banque de France; 
in a few days the panic was over. The whole thing, 
seen in retrospect, appears to have been exceedingly 
simple, because, in fact, all that M. Poincaré had to 
cope with was a speculative excess started in Vienna 


* Since this article was written the welcome announcement has 
been made that Miss Ruth Draper will give six evening perform- 
ances at the Garrick Theatre, from Monday, June 14, to Saturday, 
June 19, inclusive. —Epb. S. R. 


In other words, he has discovered in the © 


and gradually spreading to other markets. The defeat 
of the bears was complete and I remember hearing, 
with some surprise, a few foreign onlookers interced- 
ing for them. 

The situation to-day is evidently different. Italian 
and Belgian sales of francs, coupled with the necessity 
for British merchants and industrialists during the 
recent strike to repatiiate their pounds, may have 
been, and probably has been, the immediate cause of 
the slump recorded ; but the French Government has, at 
last, made up its mind to admit the existence of another 
cause of a more serious character: the explanation of 
the fact that the moment the Ministry of Finance 
ceases using the Morgan Fund, down goes the franc 
because billions of French francs are either buying 
foreign currency or being immobilized in foreign in- 
vestments. Students of Germany’s financial history 
are familiar with this situation. As long as it lasts 
the recovery of the franc must be extremely slow. 

What is to be done? The French Government 
naturally has had recourse again to the Morgan Fund, 
a mysterious entity which is sometimes said to be in- 
tact, sometimes to be next to nil, which everybody 
used to imagine the Minister of Finance controls, but 
which, the latest developments seem to have shown, 
is little more than a deposit with the Banque de France. 
Besides doing this, the Government has compelled the 
Banque itself to use, if need be, its gold reserve 
towards stabilization, and nobody can fail to realize 
the gravity of a fundamentally revolutionary step. 
But the Morgan Fund, and even the gold reserve, are 
not inexhaustible. The moment we begin to think of 
the future we are also compelled to think of the really 
inexhaustible fund produced by the national labour and 
resulting in the national savings. This is the only field 
in which a Minister of Finance can reasonably harvest. 
But how is this to be done when this field is inacces- 
sible beyond the frontiers? When M. Herriot was 
the proxy Prime Minister for the Socialists, the slogan 
used to be: nous prendrons l’argent ou il est, but it 
turned out that money is as unstable as quicksilver 
and has a marvellous capacity for hopping away when 
it hears the least sound of a Socialist menace. The 
other method referred to ad nauseam in the Conserva- 
tive papers, so hateful to Radicals that its very men- 
tion enrages them, was plain old return of confidence. 

Between the two methods even M. Briand, even 
M. Peret, hesitated for some time. They certainly let 
the Chambers pass such Socialist measures as the post- 
ing up of income-taxees, the inquisitorial carnet de 
coupons which, in the long run, informs the Govern- 
ment of the exact figure of everybody’s fortune, and 
finally the affidavit, the mere mention of which induced 
many foreign investors to sell their French securities. 
In spite of this the Extreme Left would not be molli- 
fied. A fortnight ago, at the Clermont-Ferraud con- 
vention, the Socialists branded the Government with 
the epithet ‘‘ Conservative ’’; a few days later the 
Republicains-Socialistes (mere Liberals, though, mas- 
querading as Reds—M. Briand and M. Painlevé belong 
to their group) publicly went over to the Socialists. 
Meanwhile the franc was quickly losing and the 
Government felt they had to make up their minds. 

When the Deputies returned on May 26, the plunge 
had been taken, and they really found themselves in 
the presence of a Conservative Government. Three 
proofs, in quick succession, were given of the change, 
and with a decision which we do not generally expect 
from M. Briand. The Socialists, everlasting talkers, 
wanted a public discussion of the Government’s financial 
plans; M. Briand sternly refused and was supported 
by a majority of 166; two days later, a rather involved 
official statement, soon completed and clarified by 4 
declaration in five points, made it certain that, as 
M. -Péret put it in the Chamber, the Government 
wanted to reassure les possédants, i.e., capitalists of 
all degrees, instead of annoying them. On June ! 
M. Brian# made a frontal attack on his former 
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majority, which he taxed with craftiness and coward- 
ice, and again he was supported by a plurality of nearly 
two hundred. The same day he left no doubt of the 
seriousness of his intentions by summoning a com- 
mittee of experts, that is to say, no Deputies making 
a pretence of financial authority, but regular bankers 
with two or three professional theorists who really 
know. Henceforth the situation was clear. 

The next day the Quotidien referred to the former 
majority quite naturally as the Opposition, while the 
Temps, Débats and Echo de Paris aligned themselves 
behind M. Briand. This is the real end of the Cartel, 
or Blum-Herriot combine, which, of course, had no 
chance of duration in a time of financial difficulties. 
What we now see is something not unlike the situa- 
tion between 1919 and 1924, that is to say, a nominally 
advanced administration supported by a Conservative 
majority. It is not a bad form of coalition. Foreign 
friends of France who have frequently wished her to 
intensify her taxation will be rather disappointed to 
find that this method will be modified or at all events 
humanized. They seem never to have quite realized 
to what extent the French were actually taxed: an 
American citizen with an income of $3,000 pays 
nothing, while a Frenchman with an income of $250 
is taxed ; the last coupon paid by the Benedictine Com- 
pany was 240 frs., it was cut down to 44 frs. by taxa- 
tion. On the other hand, French Radicals already 
profess themselves scandalized because the franc does 
not shoot up at once: they will have plenty of time to 
nurse their scandalized feeling : money will travel back 
slowly, but a happier atmosphere will soon be felt and 
that is what really matters. 


MY REVUE 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HERE are some people—we have all met 
iy them—who do not seem able to understand 
how difficult it is for truth to flourish in 

this world, and how easy it is for legends, the fat 
weeds in this rank garden of ours. It is these 
people | cannot understand. To me it is a marvel 
how the little facts ever contrive to win their way 
through; I am perpetually surprised, not by the 
existence of myths, but by their occasional passing 
out of existence. And now I am not thinking of 
those centuries when little or nothing was exactly 
observed and recorded and men existed gapingly 
on fantastic rumour, but of here and now, with 
all our humming wires and cash registers and 
books filled with figures. That simple people 
should believe in the passage across England of 
that Russian army, the hundred thousand in 
Sheepskin that are the descendants of our old 
friends, the eleven in buckram, and declare their 
conviction that Lord Kitchener is still alive and 
at present in China (having been actually seen 
there by a man the Vicar’s nephew met in Hong 
Kong), that simple people should believe these 
things does not surprise me in the least. With 
all our hundreds of newspapers, we live even yet 
on rumour and legend, only we call them “ things 
that don’t get into the papers, you know,” and 
journalists themselves, even though they may be 
acquainted with real facts that are kept from the 
public, innocently swap myths for hours. In- 
deed, Fleet Street hums with idle rumour and 
legends grow there at an incredible pace. The 
Story of my revue has Fleet Street for its setting. 
It began a few weeks ago. I was in Fleet 
Street with a friend whose work is there. “ It 


would be great fun,’’ I remarked, pushing open 
the swing doors, ‘‘ to write a highbrow revue.”’ 
His reply took the form of a question and had 
nothing to do with revues, at least, not with this 
revue, but when he had returned with them and 
we had each taken a pull, he said vaguely, ‘* What 
was that—a highbrow revue?’” ‘“ It would be 
great fun to write one,’’ I repeated. I had not 
thought of it before, and I have not given it any 
consideration since, but during the little interval 
between my first remark and his query | had had 
about ten ideas, one for an opening scene, one 
for a ballet, some for sketches. And now that 
I come to think of it, they were extraordinarily 
good ideas too; I only wish I could remember 
what they were. But then I am for ever throwing 
off ideas and then forgetting all about them. Is 
it not amazing how we are misjudged? Thus I 
am commonly supposed to be one of those dullish 
but strong, reliable, masterful fellows who fasten 
on to a piece of work like a bulldog, whereas in 
reality I am a fair specimen of the oppo- 
site type, the people who are always brimming 
with notions, schemes of work, titles of books, 
ideas of new periodicals, but have very little indus- 
try and application. I would rather fill a note- 
book with titles and synopses of volumes I mean 
to write (as I have done before to-day) than com- 
pose even a few pages of an actual book. There 
is no need, however, to describe a type that is 
familiar to everybody. And if it should be asked 
why I have been so misjudged, I have the answer 
ready : it is because my appearance is so deceptive. 
If I had long hair, neck, hands, bottle shoulders 
and a sensitive face, I should be immediately 
recognized for what I am, but as it is, everybody 
except a few intimate friends is deceived by my 
appearance, which is itself partly the creation of 
an old pose. We brilliant but unstable artists are 
notorious poseurs. 

I sketched out these ideas, then, for my 
friend, and he approved and disapproved and 
made suggestions, with all that serious concentra- 
tion upon matters of no importance which one so 
often achieves in a tavern, and then we parted. 
Two or three days afterwards, I doubt if I could 
have remembered what we had been talking about, 
for the suggested revue, having served its turn 
in passing half an hour over the wine, had 
vanished from my head. But I was not to forget 
it long. Now Enter Rumour painted full of 
tongues. About a week later I met an acquaint- 
ance, who remarked, “I hear you’re writing a 
revue. Jolly good idea, a highbrow revue, 
though I doubt if it will go.’’ I denied the charge, 
and asked him for the source of his information. 
He said he could not remember exactly, but that he 
had heard a word here and there, something too 
about possible collaborators. Shortly afterwards, 
an encounter with a friend brought out the ques- 
tion :. ‘‘ How are you getting on with it?’ Once 
more, of course, the revue. Once more I protested 
that I had no intention of writing such a thing. 
Clearly he found my denial hard to believe, and 
suspected that I wished to keep him in the dark. 
“* Why,” he cried, “‘ it’s all over the place. You 
are sketching out the whole thing, writing most 
of it too, and So-and-So and Such-and-such are 
doing some of the lyrics. I heard that it was all 
settled.’’ He looked at me with something like 
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reproach in his eyes. I assured him that nothing 
had been thought of, let alone settled, that I had 
not seen So-and-So and Such-and-such for 
months, that there was not a word of truth in the 
whole story. I sketched for him the growth of 
the legend, and he laughed and I laughed, both 
of us convinced that this monstrous child of 
Rumour could not flourish any longer. 

I soon discovered, however, that these creatures 
have a vital independent existence of their own, 
and that occasional exposures to the cold winds 
of fact will not deprive them of life nor even stop 
their growth. Only a day or two ago another 
friend, a man I had not seen for some weeks, sud- 
denly blew our talk to smithereens with a demand 
to know if I had finished it yet. ‘‘ It ’’ was not 
dead then, but as lively as ever. I asked him in 
return what he knew about it. He knew a great 
deal, for there is nothing secret about this revue 
of mine except where I myself am concerned. He 
told me how I was writing about half the “‘ book,”’ 
the other half being the work of a number of colla- 
borators, men of my acquaintance whom he 
named, and that I was also composing all the 
music. This was a new development, particularly 
as I had no idea that I was in the habit of com- 
posing music or that I was capable of writing 
even the score of a revue. There are some, it 
seems, who have versatility thrust upon them. 
And now, you may be sure, there is no chance 
of my forgetting that revue. I am for ever think- 
ing about it. I do not mean that I am thinking 
how to write it, how to fill in the trombone parts, 
and so forth. Naturally not, seeing that it has an 
existence entirely independent of me, growing 
mysteriously in the night. No, I am simply 
wondering how it is progressing. What, I ask 
myself, am I doing now? Am I designing the 
costumes? Am I drilling the chorus in the ballet ? 
Am I producing the piece myself (and so far as 
I can see, I am quite capable of it, particularly as 
I must have nearly finished the music now), or 
have I arranged for a professional to take charge ? 
What theatre have I secured? What cast have I 
managed to engage? This last is a matter of 
great moment, and I await the time when some 
friend will tell me all their names with a mixed 
feeling of impatience and anxiety. 

But it should not be long before I am told all 
these things, and learn that rehearsals are going 
forward and the whole revue taking shape on the 
actual stage. I have no idea yet when the first 
night will be, but that there will be a first night 
and that I shall be told all about it, I am con- 
fident. It is not easy to go on quietly with one’s 
work and ordinary life at such a time, but obvi- 
ously I have no alternative, except that I can seek 
out mv friends rather more frequently than usual 
in order to hear the latest bit of news. The 
evening will come when one of them will tell me 
all about the first night, will describe the crowded 
theatre, the laughter, the applause, the bouquets 
for the actresses, the unanimous and repeated calls 
for the author. And then I shall learn what a neat 


little speech I made and what a figure I cut before 
the curtain (‘‘ And damned odd you looked, old 
man, too, I thought,’’ the friend will exclaim), 
and finally what the papers said the morning after 
and how the theatre is now booked for months 
ahead. Where will the legend fail? Will it never 
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come to an end? It will, and I know exactly how 
and where cold fact will appear and the golden 
mists vanish for ever: I did not spend the most 
impressionable years of my life north of the Trent 
to no purpose. The legend will break down the 
moment I stretch out my hand for the fat royalties, 
I shall not be paid even in fairy gold, turning to 
withered leaves before the very eyes of my bank 
manager. The moment I cry, “‘ The money for 
my revue, please! ’’ will be the moment when 
the myth will collapse and a thousand voices will 
assure me that I never wrote a revue. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


SIR,—Mr. MacColl’s articles in your paper ought to 
remind us all that it is time to examine the rights of 
the ‘‘ plain practical man ’’ to govern us entirely. 

This person’s conception of a happy State is one 
where no kind of obstacle must be put in the way of 
using any invention which science gives us, even sup- 
posing that the free use of this invention interferes 
with all the finer aspirations of man. 

At the present moment it is settled that all that 
matters is that everyone must go as fast as possible 
through town and country in motor-cars, and that any- 
thing which interferes with this sport must be swept 
away. 

This attack on Waterloo Bridge is merely a part of 
the practical man’s activities and he will not stop there. 
I would remind him that if the practical man of the 
time had listened to the fanciful Wren we should now 
have streets in London wide enough to allow even 
more racing than at present, and if he will listen to 
Mr. MacColl and Captain Swinton he may find, at 
least for a time, that he will have even more oppor- 
tunity for his favourite sport. 

I am, etc., 
Henry TONKS 

University of London, University College, 

Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
The Slade School of Fine Art 


SIR,—A Londoner born, I have seen much terrible 
destruction in our city, but nothing to my mind to 
equal the amazing proposition to destroy Waterloo 
Bridge. It invites the question: Are we men and 
women with feeling for beauty, or are we to be classed 
with the Gibraltar monkeys? 

Those who strive to save this magnificent masonry 
welcome Mr. MacColl’s articles in the SarurpY 
Review, for his ‘‘ name is great in mouths of wisest 
censure ”; and grateful thanks are due to the SaTurR- 
pay Review for its efforts to rouse the sluggish and 
indifferent of London’s citizens to the duty of defend- 
ing their finest bridge. 

I am, etc., 


Edwardes Square Frances L. Evans 


Mr. T. H. Webster, of the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers, sends us the following note and diagram: 

SIR,—Six lines of traffic emptying itself at Welling- 
ton Street corner will make great congestion of traffic 
on the Strand unless the Strand is tunnelled for the 


cross traffic. 
A tunnel under the Strand from Waterloo Bridge 
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would have to follow the course of Aldwych, as its 
gradient rose from about 50 feet beneath the Strand 
up to the level of Aldwych. Further, driving a car 
through a tunnel both curved and graded is not a nice 
job. 

I propose a different scheme, which avoids conges- 
tion of traffic and leaves Waterloo Bridge to those 


a 


/ 


PROPOSED 
NEW 
Barc 


who admire its historic and architectural features. It 
is as follows: 

1. ‘to repair Waterloo Bridge by underpinning 
or otherwise take precautionary measures 
against decay of the timber platform on which 
the bridge stands. 

2. To use Waterloo Bridge for north-bound traffic. 
This it is wide enough for. 

3. To build a new bridge from the east of Aldwych 
to Cornwall Road, South London, and to use 
this for south-bound traffic only. This bridge 
might be a single-span bridge so as not to inter- 
fere with river traffic. 

The following advantages accrue : 

1. Waterloo Bridge is retained to those who 
admire its historic and architectural features. 

2. The money saved by underpinning and repair- 
ing (£14 million against £700,000) could go 
towards such a bridge as I propose. 

3- Correct circulation of traffic at Aldwych is 
ensured, and no congestion at Wellington 
Street corner. 

4- No need to tunnel the Strand. 

5. A new thoroughfare for London. 

[The proposal for a second bridge from the eastern 
limit of Aldwych, taking one-way traffic, was made 
by Mr. MacColl and others at the outset of this dis- 
cussion two years ago in The Times, and is the obvious 
solution so soon as the pressure of traffic on Water- 
loo Bridge, not at present excessive, calls for relief. 
But his suggestion of a one-span bridge, showing its 
girders beyond and above Waterloo Bridge, would 
be serious to the famous prospect. The _ ideal 
would be a twin-bridge in stone; but short of that, a 
bridge with stone piers and steel arches could be con- 
trived with spans sufficiently wide to obviate any diffi- 
culties in river navigation.—Ep. S. R.] 


AMERICAN NOTES 


SIR,—Mr. Priestley, in his laughable ‘ American 
Notes,’ printed in your issue of May 29, takes excep- 
tion by implication to the use by persons from across 
the Atlantic of the word ‘‘ Fall ’’ to denote that season 
of the year commonly known here as ‘‘ Autumn.”’ 
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May I venture to remind him that in the United States 
there are still in current use to-day many excellent old 
Saxon words which appear to have been quite for. 
gotten in the land of their birth, but which are scarcely 
to be ruled out of court solely on that account? Hay- 
ing been good enough for the Elizabethans, as well as 
for some who came later, why are they not good 
enough for us, showing, as they do, a clear title to 
belong to that ‘* Well of English undefiled,”’ which, 
as one must assume, is Mr. Priestley’s ideal? 

Now, it so happens that the word ‘‘ Fall,’’ which, 
on the lips of my unsuspecting compatriots, so arouses 
this gentleman’s mirth, is one of these very words, 
And pray, may I ask, why should we not use this per- 
fectly unimpeachable Anglo-Saxon word, in preference 
to ‘‘ Autumn,’’ which, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
is wholly French in origin? ‘‘ Fall,’’ in the sense in- 
dicated, was used by Roger Ascham in 1545, Raleigh 
in 1599, Captain John Smith in 1631, John Evelyn in 
1664, Luttrell in 1714, Sir Walter Scott in 1826, J. 
Baxter in 1846, Thomas Carlyle in 1851 and Merivale 
in 1862. Perhaps Mr. Priestley may question the right 
of any of these to be regarded as ‘‘ authorities.’’ Be 
that as it may, all of them, so far as I am aware, were 
very real persons, and hence (according to Mr. 
Priestley) could not by any possibility have been 
‘** Americans ! 

I am, etc., 
ALEXANDER BELL 

3 Heavitree Park, Exeter, Devon 


SADLER’S WELLS 


SIR,—May we through your columns make an 
appeal for a cause which has our warmest approval 
and support? We feel that to establish the historic 
but now derelict theatre of Sadler’s Wells as an old 
Vic. for North London—the two theatres to work in 
conjunction—is an admirable project that will confer 
a great and lasting benefit on thousands of people of 
all classes, 

Out of the £33,000 still needed, a sum of about 
£10,000 would suffice to equip the stage of Sadler's 
Wells for the production of Shakespeare and Opera. 
Will any one of your readers who has derived pleasure 
or interest from the theatre be generous enough to 
send 5s. to any one of us for this purpose at 119 Pic- 
cadilly, London? An acknowledgment signed person- 
ally by the recipient will be sent to the donor in each 
case. If any donor would like more than one auto- 
graph, any two that may be chosen will be sent in 
acknowledgment for ten shillings and so forth. A 
cheque for £1 5s., made payable to the ‘‘ Stage 
Fund,” will secure the five signed receipts. To sim- 
plify acknowledgment it is desirable that contributors 
should write their names stating title, Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, and address, in block letters. 

We are, etc., 
MapcE KENDAL 
Sypit THORNDIKE 
JoHNsSTON ForBES-ROBERTSON 
MATHESON LANG 
Ivor NOvVELLO 
119 Piccadilly, W.1 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE RECENT 
STRIKE 


SIR,—I notice in your May 2g issue a letter from 
‘* Tournebroche,’’ in which that very interesting and 
pungent writer deals adversely with the declaration of 
Cardinal Bourne during the general strike. My pur- 
pose here is not to defend or attack that declaration. 
It would be highly impertinent of me to do either. 
However, there are certain ulterior questions which 
deserve mention. 

The declaration, it will be remembered by those who 
heard or read it, was not in the form of advice, but of 
a positive command on a political question which, it 
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was Claimed, was also a moral one. That fact gave 
rise to a good deal of criticism, and in the course of 
the resultant defences some problems have made 
themselves evident which are exceedingly interesting 
and important. Let me give a quotation which will 
illustrate this. It is only an example of much to 
similar effect. 

In the June number of Blackfriars, the magazine 
of the Oxford Dominicans, in an article by Father 
J. B. Reeves, the following statement is made as to 
the relations of Catholics to the State: 

We refuse to uphold or assist anything in so far as it 
repudiates the traditional claim of the [Roman] Catholic Church 
in England to be the supreme judge in England of all moral 
questions that may arise here; and [italics mine] we hold that 
all economic, social, and political questions are moral questions. 


The meaning of this is clear enough; it is to all | 


appearance a claim that the Church is (de jure) supreme 
in economics, sociology, and politics. I hesitate to 
believe the reverend author meant that; yet the gram- 
matical sense of the words is nothing else. Moreover, 
one remembers not only the facts recorded in past 
European and English history, but also declarations 
of modern Popes: e.g., the Syllabus of Pius IX, and 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII. It is no wonder, then, that 
many Catholics are seriously perturbed. Such doctrines 
are in direct conflict with the essence of the British 
Constitution. I am fully aware of the problems which 
in all ages have surrounded the question of ‘* Church 
and State ’’; but I am also aware that it had been 
hoped that those problems are dormant in England. 
Evidently, however, recent events are such as to cast 
doubt on that, and to lead to desire for explanation as 
to how we stand. 
I am, etc., 


Highbury, N.5 J. W. Poynter 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—15 


Set sy L. P. Hartley 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best account of 
an imaginary meeting between Mr. Salteena and 
Lorelei and Dorothy. The encounter may be described 
in the style of (a) ‘The Young Visiters’ or (b) 
‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.’ It must not exceed 400 
words in length. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering, 
in the manner of Pope, of the following poem: 


Never seek to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 


I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart, 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears. 
Ah! She did depart! 


Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 

Silently, invisibly : 
He took her with a sigh. 


The rendering must not be more than sixteen lines 
long. 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 15a or 
LITERARY 15s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, June 21, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


COMPETITION 14 


Through a printer’s error, the closing date for Com- 
petition 14 was given as Monday, June 19. This 
should, of course, have been Monday, June 14. We 
offer our apologies to any competitors who may have 
been misled, and, in order to allow them a little extra 
time, we are extending the closing date—for that Com- 
petition only—until Tuesday, June 15. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 13 
Set By JAMES AGATE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Translation 
into English sonnet-form of the following poem by 
Heredia: 


ANTOINE ET CLEOPATRE 
Tous deux ils regardaient, de Ja haute terrasse, 
L’Egypte s’endormir sous un ciel étouffant 
Et le Fleuve, 4 travers le Delta noir qu’il fend, 
Vers Bubaste ou Sais rouler son onde grasse. 
Et le Romain sentait sous la lourde cuirasse, 
Soldat captif bercant le sommeil d’un enfant, 
Ployer et defaillir sur son coeur triomphant 
Le corps voluptueux que son étreinte embrasse. 
Tournant sa téte pdle entre les cheveux bruns 
Vers celui qu’enivraient d’invincibles parfums, 
Elle tendit sa bouche et ses prunelles claires ; 
Et sur elle courbé, |’ardent Imperator 
Vit dans ses larges yeux étoilés de points d’or 
Toute une mer immense ou fuyaient des galéres. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best comment, 
in not more than two hundred words, on the following 
extract from a lady’s letter to the Press: 


‘* I passionately agree with all that Mr. E. V. Lucas 
has to say about the excessive price charged by 
chemists for sponges.’’ 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
James Agate, with which we concur, and we therefore 
have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance 
with his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. JAMES AGATE 
134. The entries for this competition were numerous 
and of fair quality. Two things about Heredia’s 
poem at once struck the reader. First there is the 
molten quality of the verse, which conveys the land 
asleep under a brazen sky. It is surprising that no 
competitor should have been prompted by those heavy 
words ‘‘ onde grasse ’’ and ‘‘ lourde cuirasse ’’ to use 
the English word ‘‘ brass.’’ The second point is the 
way in which the whole sonnet moves to the climax 
of its last line. In judging the entries stress was laid 
upon these two points. 
Mr. Phillip Castle does well with two individual lines, 
of which the first is: 
Watched all Egypt asleep ‘neath a heaven of beet. 
Beet is good. The last line: 
Sees his triremes in flight ; and a great empire over ! 
gives the sense of catastrophe and is probably the best 
single line in the competition. But Mr. Castle’s metre 
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is too skittish for complete success; one feels that the 
lover in the case should have been John Gilpin rather 
than Antony. 

Nearly all the entries contain something of what 
Hazlitt calls ‘* good working poetry.’’ This puts them 
out of court. ‘‘ Perfume haunted,’’ ‘‘ lustrous orbs,”’ 
‘* voluptuous body,’’ ‘* swooning senses,’’ ‘‘ in his 
cuirass dight’’—all these are so many out-worn 
counters. Some of the competitors have added to the 
material contained in the poem. Michael Mulready 
informs us that ‘* without a knowledge of the why, the 
Roman felt a captive.’’ Clifford Leech tells us that 
Cleopatra’s eyes were ‘‘ myopic.’’ James Hall believes 
that an ocean can be ‘‘ with transient ships inwove.’’ 
Eric Morton talks of ‘* galleys wheeling, skimming 
busily,’’ which makes us think of the dairy maids in 
‘ Tess.’ Kington Oliphant, of the Border Regiment, 
believes that ‘‘ the Roman felt beneath his armoured 
breast a soldier’s shame.’’ We would assure this 
competitor that in Antony’s day passion was nothing 
to be ashamed of. Marshall Scott begins with a good 
line: 

Watching together under heaven’s hot eaves 
but we cannot pass the reference to Cleopatra’s ‘‘sink- 
ing and submitting weight.’’ 

The first prize goes to P. R. Laird, not on account 
of his heat or last line, but because he has written the 
only poem in which there is any poetry. One would 
make several criticisms. Heredia insists that the 
Roman wore his cuirass; this competitor makes him 
take it off. There is nothing in the original about the 
themes and schemes of passion. The twelfth line 
should by rights be the last and the climax is lessened 
by making it come earlier. But this poem wins by 
virtue of lines eight to eleven, which are the work of 
a poet who writes too much, perhaps, in the mood of 
Stephen Phillips, but is still a poet. 

The second prize goes to Sir George Touche despite 
his change of tense in line eleven. We print also the 
sonnet by Morfydd, which has the merit of simplicity. 


THE WINNING SONNET 


They two, above their world, would watch on high 
While the Nile swept its rich divergent streams 
T’wards Sais or Bubastis, and its dreams 

All Egypt sought beneath that sultry sky. 

A captive he, that laid his breastplate by 
And crooned, as o’er a child, while all the themes 
Of straining passion wrought on him their schemes, 

And she, flaming, his flame did not deny. 

Her face she gave, pale ’midst her darker hair, 
Her mouth to surging conquest, and her bright 

Eyes, and the scents that potioned the faint air. 
And the whole ocean, with its ships a-flight, 

Seemed to the lover, as his love he told, 

To dwell in those wide eyes, starred orbs of gold. 

P. R. Larrp 


SECOND PRIZE 


From terraced height the twain looked forth, intent 
On slumbrous Egypt wooing sultry night, 
And at the River, cleaving in its might 
The Delta, as its waves to Sais went. 
The Roman, like a captive soldier sent 
To rock a sleeping child, felt, in despite 
His armour’s weight, the thrilling touch and light 
Of sensuous grace in soft abandonment. 


She turned a pale face, framed in tresses brown, 
While subtle perfumes made his senses swim. 
Her lips and limpid eyes to love invite ; 
Sudden, the ardent Conqueror, bending down, 
Saw in those starry orbs the vision dim 
Of a great sea where galleys were in flight. 
GrorGeE ToucHE 


THIRD PRIZE 


They saw the River, from their terrace high, 
Cut the black Delta with its oily flood 

While Egypt slept under a sullen sky, 

And roll to where the sacred cities stood 


And, as a prisoned warrior soothes a child, 

The Roman felt against his armour pressed 

That gracious form, embraced by passion wild, 

Swaying upon his most triumphant breast. 

Her head, so pale between brown hairs, she turned, 

And gave to him whom her sweet perfumes dazed 

Her lips and her clear eyes; his passion burned, 

And he, who leant upon her, as he gazed 

Saw in those eyes, starflecked with golden light, 

O’er shoreless seas swift galleys’ endless flight. 
Morrypp 


138. The entries for this competition are not 
numerous and with one exception not good. Not one 
competitor has seen the point that it is ridiculous to 
feel passionately about sponges. Passion is an 
attribute of the mind in a state of high activity and 
can have no connexion with mouse-traps, top hats or 
the minor accidents of existence. In the lady’s letter 
the word passionately was printed in italics specially to 
give a clue to the kind of essay which was hoped for. 
Instead competitors argued whether the lady was or 
was not justified in her indignation, or pointed out 
how the iniquity of chemists makes cleanliness a 
greater burden to the poor than to the rich. F. L. 
Clark professed not to be worried about the price of 
sponges since they are a household matter and as such 
his wife’s affair. Other competitors were facetious 
about bath-rooms. T. P. Lyons apparently holds the 
view that a sponge living in the sea is unnatural and 
that only when it is exhibited at the chemist’s can it 
be said to be clothed and in its right mind. One learned 
competitor informs us that the word ‘“‘ passionately ”’ 
should be applied to differentiation of ideas and not 
agreement. ‘‘ Having mentally arrived at that stage 
of thought, co-ordination, placidity, and not emotion, 
is the pervading atmosphere. Acquiescence in the 
statement of another implies an absence of passion, 
anger, violence, love, hatred, joy, grief, ardour, or 
excitement of any kind. It is quiescent.’ This com- 
petition was marked by an almost entire absence of 
wit. The first prize is awarded, after considerable 
hesitation as to whether it should be awarded at all, 
to C. F. Casey. Between Mr. Casey and we—as this 
writer would say—this essay completely misses the 
point. But it has wit of a kind, and one likes the 
impertinence which can describe any one of the works 
of Nature as an ‘* organism of catalytic futility.’’ Did 
Mr. Casey get the word “‘ catalytic ’’ out of his own 
head or the dictionary? There being no merit in the 


other contributions, it has been decided to award the ° 


second prize in this competition to Morfydd’s sonnet in 
Competition 13a. 


THE WINNING ESSAY 


The sponge is an absorbing subject! That anyone 
should wish to purchase a colony of apertures of vary- 
ing shapes and sizes is sufficiently remarkable, but 
when one considers the functioning of a sponge— 
with what avidity it ingests the invading liquid, to 
disgorge it immediately afterwards, it would scarce 
seem that an organism of such catalytic futility was 
worthy a purchase, and to the dispassionate observer, 
the lowest price might appear excessive. Possibly, the 
chemist’s victim, having drifted into his shop, intend- 
ing merely to buy a box of Beecham’s, or a tin of throat 
tabloids, becomes fascinated by those pale yellow 
bodies hanging on the card before his eye, and per- 
ceiving the kinship between himself and they, pur- 
chases one out of sheer fellow feeling. For even as 
he, to the chemist’s compulsive persuasion, yields up 
the wealth reposing in the inmost recesses of his 
trousers pocket, so the sponge, coyly concealing its 
treasure in its many-chambered womb—like a joint 
stock company’s capital (to pile the Ossa of analogy 
on the Pelion of simile) reveals its water, only under 
pressure. But—to the paragraph! Oh! Mr. Lucas 
—a lady agrees with you—passionately! You are a 


lucky chap! 
C. F. Casey 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


O centenaries we are accustomed, but in 
| one quarter there has just been celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
a writer who cannot be supposed to have much 
hold on the reading public of to-day: George 
Sand. Probably, for the average novel-reader 
of our generation she barely exists, though there is 
still, as there will be always, plenty of chatter about 
that sojourn in Venice. My own impulse after read- 
ing the memorial article was to refresh my memory of 
that witty and cruelly true passage in which Swin- 
burne transposed the sex of the lovers, to point out 
that M. George did not behave like the gentleman he 
usually was, nor Mile. Elfride quite like a lady. ‘‘And 
surely, when the unhappy girl was dead, it was un- 
manly on the part of her old keeper to revive the 
memory of her frailties.’’ No naughtier or better 
criticism of George Sand in relation to Alfred de 
Musset has even been written. But there is a George 
Sand better worth recalling, in the correspondence 
with Flaubert. 


* 
* * 


Though I am among those people who would 
be puzzled to put accurate names to most of our 
wild flowers, | am with others of my ignorant 
tribe as sincere in affection for them as their most 
learned lovers can be, and I rejoice over the attempt 
of Colonel James, M.P., to extend to wild flowers all 
over the country the protection local by-laws give 
them in a few areas. In a public-house in Kent I 
recently noticed with joy a new by-law of the Kent 
County Council against the disfigurement of the 
countryside by undue picking of wild flowers. 
Not much can be done by legislation against 
the mere picking of flowers. There we must 
rely on a public opinion which, when sufficiently 
educated, will condemn both excessive picking and 
picking to throw away, which last is surprisingly 
common. But uprooting, with some idea of replant- 
ing in the offender’s window-box or backyard, can be 
penalized, and it causes far more damage than the 
picking of flowers. Colonel James is seeking the most 
expert horticultural advice as to the form legislation 
should take. Leaving that to him and his advisers 
and Parliament, we others can at least stir up the 
public in favour of the principle that wild flowers 
should be protected as much as wild birds. When we 
as a people respect wild flowers, we shall not only 
have more to enjoy but shall be a people with finer 
“nerves of delight ’’ for other enjoyments. 


* 
* 


Mr. Baldwin, who has the true old English relish 
of racial character, has been saying admirable things 
in Edinburgh, in appeal to the Scot to be Scottish. 
As he cordially acknowledged, it is an appeal not very 
urgently needed. The Scot, with rare exceptions, 
Maintains his national characteristics, to the some- 
times rather rueful admiration of the milder people of 
the south. But we can never have too much insist- 
ence on the importance of, in a classical phrase Mr. 
Baldwin might have quoted, ‘‘ the emerald saying to 
itself, ‘ I will be emerald.’’’ | We should be saved 
many follies and failures if it were thoroughly realized 
that no section of the people can help itself or the whole 
nation otherwise than by making its proper contribu- 
tion to the general life. The Elizabethan age knew a 
proverb about the Englishman Italianate being a devil 
incarnate; in these days the Englishman grown 


un-English is at least a futile, if not a mischievous, 
person. 


And as with us, so with other nations. I, for 
one, and this no doubt will be learned with great relief 
on the other side of the Atlantic, decline to scold Ameri- 
cans for being American. Their apologists should not 
make the error of excusing things that seem curious 
to us as being un-American ; they should boldly defend 
them as being. American. The defence of Genesis in 
a court of law is after all an act of chivalry; and there 
is something truly pious in the suit an American lady 
has just brought against a shaving-soap manufacturer . 
on account of an advertisement caricaturing her 
deceased uncle’s whiskers. Here, the most of us take 
reflections on the whiskers of our deceased uncles less 
seriously. But it may very well become a younger 
nation to view libels of that sort more gravely. And, 
after all, in modern France, Villiers tried to prosecute 
a writer who had represented a remote ancestor, Con- 
stable of the country, as a traitor. It may be more 
important to secure respect for the characters of our 
forefathers than respect for the whiskers of our uncles, 
but America is not France, and must inculcate rever- 
ence in her own way. 


* 
* * 


Here I should like to say a word in deprecation of 
the screams that are raised whenever some building, 
book or picture is bought for America, without regard 
to the question whether we can spare it. Nobody can 
be more anxious than I am to see the real treasures 
of the nation kept here for its benefit. But it is undig- 
nified and mean to make the welkin ring with lamenta- 
tion when a not very exceptionally beautiful house is 
bought for re-erection in the United States. The 
building in question has no special interest for 
us; as the place where the Mayflower emigrants 
are said to have assembled it has great interest for 
America. We should not grudge its exportation. Nor 
should we moan incessantly because the great com- 
mercial magnates of the United States buy so many 
of the rarest, and generally least important zsthetic- 
ally, of Elizabethan and Jacobean quartos or leaflets. 
Agitation for the keeping here of things we truly can- 
not spare is weakened by the far too frequent excite- 
ment over the departure of things we can. When we 
have done smiling at this and that in American life, 
we might remember that nowhere in the world is our 
literature and art more honoured, or by more unlikely 
people, than in the United States.. A little more sense 
of values, and a little more graciousness in parting 
with dispensable things, might well accompany more 
determination to keep the things that matter. For a 
last word, is it not to our interest that a country with 
many un-British or anti-British elements in it should 
keep on reminding itself of what it has in common 
with us? 


* 
* 


After forty years, very nearly, of triumph, Madame 
Melba has bidden adieu to her devoted audience, 
in a programme which, consisting of excerpts from 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Otello’ and ‘ La Bohéme,’ 
enabled her to sing a whole series of farewells. In 
strictness, I am not the person to appreciate her art, 
being merely one of the multitude of unlearned lovers 
of music who have enjoyed it. But, leaving a critical 
valuation to other pens, may I not be allowed to say 
here a word of what thousands of us who have no 
special musical knowledge are feeling at the with- 
drawal of a figure so familiar, so deservedly popular? 
Despite the gramophone, and that immortality 
promised by it, the singer so soon becomes no more 
than a memory. And did you once hear Melba plain? 
Some of us may live to enjoy no better claim on 


attention. 
TALLYMAN 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


UCH the most provocative book of the week is 

\ / new only in its English form. ‘The Decline of 

the West’ (Allen and Unwin, 21s. net), by 
Oswald Spengler, which we noticed when it appeared 
in Germany, is highly controversial, but it is a bold 
and massive attempt to deal with its vast problem, 
and has deservedly become a kind of ‘‘ best-seller.” 

From the purely literary point of view, the most 
interesting volume before us is the rediscovered ‘ Ful- 
gens and Lucres ’ (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. 
net). This, the earliest known English secular play, 
came to the notice of Halliwell-Phillips in 1885, but, 
except for an independent fragment, was lost to sight 
till the complete text was found in 1919 in Lord 
Mostyn’s library. It has now been edited by Mr. 
Boas and Mr. A. W. Reed, and proves, especially in 
the interventions of the ingeniously introduced 
characters named ‘‘ A” and ‘ B,” to be well worth 
recovering, 

The ‘ Essays on Religion ’ (Methuen, 6s. net) of the 
late Mr. A. C. Clutton-Brock completes the self- 
revelation of that writer to which his recently issued 
poems were so notable a contribution. Here, cer- 
tainly, is a book better deserving than its predecessor 
of the ‘nineties of the title ‘ The Religion of a 
Literary Man.’ 

With it may be considered ‘ The Shadow of Mount 
Carmel ’ (Cobden, Sanderson, 8s. 6d. net), by Mr. W. 
Force Stead, whose poetry is known to readers of 
this paper. It is the record of a spiritual pilgrimage 
in France and Italy during 1925. 

‘ The Little Poor Man of Assissi’ (Student Chris- 
tian Movement, 3s. 6d. net), by Mr. J. O. Dobson, 
and ‘ St. Anthony of Padua’ (Dent, 6s. net), give us 
lives of St. Francis and of the most eminent of his 
followers, both books being suitable for the general 
reader. 

Out of several more or less topographical works 
we may select for mention ‘ The Paris that is Paris’ 
(Scribner, ros. 6d. net), by Mr. Watson White, who 
has had in mind the distinction made by Pascal be- 
tween what should properly be called Paris and what 
should be designated the capital of France. 

‘ Life in the Indian Civil Service’ (Chapman and 
Hall, 18s. net) is a record of the rather unusually 
varied experiences of Sir Evan Maconochie, who, if 
we may judge from such chapters as we have so far 
looked through, ‘‘ forgot to put in the malice.” 

What ‘ Marvels of the Magic Isle’ (Cecil Palmer, 
10s. 6d. net), by Mr. W. Ralph Hall Caine, is about 
is not at present clear to us; and we must protest 
against an elaboration of sub-title, introduction and 
other preliminary matter which sets up confusion. 
The author ought either to explain himself or, like 
Webster, ‘‘ rest silent in his work.” 

‘An Island Hell’ (Philpot, 5s. net) is an account 
by Mr. S. A. Malsagoff of the Bolshevist concentra- 
tion camps in the Solsovetsky Islands, whence the 
author escaped last year. It appears to be a formid- 
able indictment of the treatment of the persons 
interned there. 

‘ The Borderland of Music and Psychology ’ (Kegan 
Paul, 6s. net) is an attempt by Mr. Frank Howes to 
deal with some of the problems of music in the light 
of recent psychological research. That description 
should not scare off lay readers. Obviously there is 


much suggestive matter here for the untechnical, and 
the author is no more afraid of homely illustrations 
than William James was. 

‘ With the Riff Kabyles ’ (Arrowsmith, 12s. 6d. net), 
by Mr. Bernd Terhorst, has topical interest and some 
interesting illustrations, but looks as if it had been 
expanded out of a rather modest amount of material. 
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REVIEWS 
CRICKET 
By EpwarD SHANKS 


A History of Cricket. By H. S. Altham. 
and Unwin. 16s. net. 


_.., is worth doing at all is worth doing well 
and what Mr. Altham had to do he has done 
supremely well. This is no place for discussing the 
unique position held by cricket in the affections of 
persons whose lives are not purely, or even mainly, 
athletic. It is enough to say that no game which did 
not hold such a position could provide this wealth of 
material for the historian. It has been enriched not 
only by its champions but also by the loving apprecia- 
tion of generations of men (and women) who have 
held their breath as the ball went between wicket and 
wicket. If, as they say, printing is the aristocrat 
among industries, then cricket is the aristocrat among 
modern popular sports and has upon it the indefinable 
patine that comes of lineage. 

For my own part, I confess that I take no great 
interest in the antiquities of the game, of which Mr. 
Altham provides a readable and reasonable account. 
His first chapters smack a little of the Higher 
Criticism, especially when he tells us that the rules of 
1744 ‘‘ really constitute a sophisticated and relatively 
literary revision of a much earlier code, the innova- 
tions consisting to a great extent of provisions against 
various species of possible sharp practice.’’ But for 
me, and | think for most persons who are not anti- 
quarians by temperament, cricket begins later than 
the rules of 1744, later even than Fuller Pilch and 
Alfred Mynn. Not so long ago I was talking to an 
older friend, who observed that his interest in the game 
went back only so far as the heroes of his youth and 
did not include their predecessors. Examining myself, 
I came to the conclusion that my own experience was 
different from his, but, when we came to reason out, 
we found that for both of us, though thirty years divided 
our births, cricket really began at the same moment, 
the moment, namely, when over-arm bowling was first 
pronounced legitimate. In the era of under-arm 
bowling the light of first dawn spread over the world. 
Then came round-arm bowling and the rim of the sun 
was over the horizon. Then with over-arm bowling 
we had the full day, with Dr. W. G. Grace coming a 
little before, like a cloud on which the rising sun sheds 
its glory before it has itself yet appeared. 

Then cricket began, with all the circumstance of 
epic about it. How superb a figure is the mother of 
the Graces who, writing to a total stranger to urge 
the claim of one of her sons to inclusion in an Eng- 
land XI, remarked that she had a younger son who 
promised even greater things, his back-play being so 
good! That younger son was W. G., who took his 
place in first-class cricket soon after the crisis which 
led to the legalization of over-arm bowling. For that 
crisis I will refer to Mr. Altham, since it is at once a 
crucial point in his narrative and a capital example of 
his manner : 

It was a lovely evening in late August 1862—the 27th of 
the month, to be precise—and the Oval was crowded, when, 
in response to a gigantic total of 503 by England, the opening 
Surrey pair, Mortlock and Humphrey, came out to bat. V. E. 
Walker, who had made history with a vengeance in the 
same match three years before, and was captaining the Eng- 
land team, opened the bowling with Willsher. Almost at 
once a magnificent catch by Jemmy Grundy off one of 
Walker’s lobs sent back Humphrey, and Burbidge took his 
place. Willsher began his third over, bowling just in his 
usual way, but was at once no-balled by John Lillywhite, who 
was umpiring his end. Five times had this been repeated, 
when the bowler flung down the ball, and the whole England 


Eleven, except the two amateurs, Messrs. Walker and C. G. 
Lyttleton, left the field amid a scene of the most intensé 
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excitement. Play was not resumed that night, and anxious 

indeed must have been the colloquies as to what should be 

done on the morrow. Eventually it was decided to substitute 

Street for Lillywhite next day, and the game was continued 

without incident. 

Now there is no doubt that Willsher’s normal delivery did 
transgress the existing !aw of the land, being below the 
shoulder, but the same was true of many others, and there 
seems to have been a tacit agreement ones umpires to turn 
the blind eye to the letter of the law. Not so with John 
Lillywhite, who conceived it to be his duty to force an issue 
on the question, and saw no better means than to no-ball 
the first bowler in England in almost the greatest match of 
the year. There was no question of personal antagonism, for 
umpire and bowler were close friends, and though temporarily 
estranged by the contretemps, were happily reconciled again. 
Lillywhite acted out of loyalty to the game, and forced the 
M.C.C,. to take action that was already long overdue. Two 
years later Law X was finally revised, and the long battle 
of the bowler for liberty was won. 

With that reform the evolution of the game was 
complete. There have been changes projected since. 
It will be news to most people when they learn from 
Mr. Altham that general meetings of the M.C.C. 
voted in 1gor1 for an alteration of the 1.b.w. rule, 
providing that the ball need not pitch between wicket 
and wicket, and in 1903 for a widening of the wicket 
from 8 inches to 9. These proposals, never put into 
effect only because the majorities supporting them did 
not reach the necessary two-thirds, have already been 
forgotten. They may be revived, but that is unlikely. 

The last change, as it seems now, left the game 
in a plastic state for one great man to model, and 
Grace modelled it. ‘‘ In the first place,’’ says Mr. 
Altham, ‘‘ he altered the whole conception of batting : 
until his time a man was either a back-player like 
Carpenter or a forward player like Hayward, a hitter 
like George Griffith or a sticker like Arthur Haygarth 
or Harry Jupp. But W. G. was each and all at once.”’ 
It was he, and he alone, who made the game a great 
popular spectacle. When he was in his prime, the 
news that he was in at Lord’s and well set would set 
the hansoms spinning from the City to St. John’s 
Wood. 

Nowadays the glamour has departed. Last year, on 
the first day of the Gentlemen and Players’ match, 
I hailed a taxi and laconically directed the driver, 
‘“‘ Lord’s!’’, in reply to which I received the doubtful 
inquiry, ‘‘ Isn’t that the cricket ground, Sir?’’ But 
between Grace’s day and the present year of some- 
thing less than Grace, when the best twenty-two of 
our players manage under six hundred runs for 
twenty-one wickets in the course of two days, a good 
deal has happened. Great bowling, and the late Mr. 
Spofforth remains, by all consent, the greatest bowler 
the world has ever known, came after great batting. 
Mr. Altham chronicles the Demon’s heroic perform- 
ances in heroic fashion. Then came a new era of 
great batting, Ranji and Trumper and Fry. The 
whole story is not yet told, even if one cannot depend 
on the first chance-hailed taxi-driver to know exactly 
where Lord’s is. But so much of it as has yet been 
transacted is admirably told by Mr. Altham, whose 
judgment as to where to expatiate and where to pass 
on is beyond praise. So, too, is his arrangement of 
his material, which will allow him when the time comes 
to revise and bring up to date a book which will 
certainly be a classic, and which, all other merits 
aside, is worth its weight in gold as a work of refer- 
ence. 


SWINBURNE ON BORDER BALLADS 


Ballads of the English Border. By A. C. Swin- 
burne. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net. 


HOUGH two-thirds of the matter of this book have 

long been available to the general reader in various 
volumes published by Swinburne or to the student of 
Swinburne in the limited semi-private issues prepared 
by Sir Edmund Gosse and Mr. Wise, this book is of 
great value, intrinsically and as a corrective of certain 
views commonly taken of its author. It is, in the first 


place, a reminder that for all the exotic elements in 
his work, Swinburne conceived himself, quite rightly, 
to be in a very real sense a Borderer, a devout 
Northumbrian, and felt a certain jealousy of the claims 
made by ‘* Caledonian boobies ’’ in regard to the origin 
of the whole of the Border ballads. It is no less a 
reminder that, innovatory as he in many respects was, 
he was also reversionary, and struck back through all 
improvements and corruptions to the stark qualities 
of the primitive baliad, just as in ‘ Chastelard’ he 
scornfully flung aside the pretence that Renaissance 
passion was circumscribed by Victorian sentiment. 
Moreover, it gives us for the first time in print those 
genuine ballads which he began to edit in early man- 
hood but unfortunately abandoned when Aytoun’s book 
appeared. 

The resolute independence of Swinburne’s judgment 
was perhaps never better shown than in his choice of 
Border ballads. He knew, when little more than a 
boy, what still remains unknown to the majority of 
anthologists, that there is scarcely an old Border ballad 
more full of tragic power or more beautiful in move- 
ment than that which has for refrain, ‘‘ The broom 
blows bonnie and says it is fair,’? and he recognized 
that, humour being so rare in the ballads, it is a crime 
to exclude from any selection such a little masterpiece 
of hearty and not too Rabelaisian fun as ‘ The Keach 
and the Creel.’ But it is in the almost invariably 
admirable reconstruction of texts that Swinburne best 
showed the sureness of his feeling for the authentic 
style of ballad poetry. Look at the piece to which he 
gave the title, ‘ The Jew’s Daughter.’ So, we feel, so 
and not otherwise must it have come from its name- 
less maker. In point of fact, it is an ingenious and 
patient reconstruction out of the versions of the story 
of Hugh of Lincoln to be found in Percy, Motherwell, 
Herd, Brydges, Jamieson, Michel, Hume, Haliwell. 
Again, ‘ Bonnie Bahome ’ is made out of the full but 
corrupt copy in Buchan and the fragment in Jamieson 
by the most judicious rejection of incongruous pas- 
sages. ‘ Johnie of Breadislea ’ has Scott’s version for 
basis, but utilizes with skill Kinloch’s and one of the 
two fragments published by Fry. Nearly all this 
patching and piecing together is done with a won- 
derful feeling for the true spirit of the original Border 
ballads, and we can but grieve that unnecessary 
modesty caused Swinburne to desist from so congenial 
an enterprise as his edition of the ballads. 

Of his original pieces, the editor of the book before 
us, Mr. W. A. MaclInnes, has effected a division, 
offering us in one section the pieces in which Swin- 
burne strove simply to rival the old makers and in the 
other those compositions in which, partly under Ros- 
setti’s influence, he gave a certain modern if not par- 
ticularly Pre-Raphaelite colouring to the work. 
Roughly, such a division is justified. There 
are pieces in Swinburne which might easily be mis- 
taken for the work of an old maker, and there are 
others which are clearly of the period 1860. But the 
line cannot be drawn so decisively as Mr. MaclInnes 
thinks in regard to all his ballads. Such a piece as 
‘ The Tyneside Widow,’ the most human poem Swin- 
burne ever wrote, and one excelled in intensity of 
pathos perhaps only by Wordsworth’s ‘ Affliction of 
Margaret,’ is put by Mr. MacInnes among the primi- 
tive pieces, presumably because Swinburne, it is almost 
certain, wrote it on one if not two hints in the old 
ballads. But it is really an independent poem, neither 
what any of the old makers could have produced nor 
of the school of Rossetti. As much might be said of 
‘A Jacobite’s Farewell,’ which Mr. MaclInnes puts 
among the Pre-Raphaelite pieces. 

We have space for but one more comment on a book 
deserving of far fuller discussion. The brief draft of 
a preface by Swinburne is proof that the comparative 
clarity of his prose in 1862, when he wrote without 
insanity about Hugo, with rare insight about Baude- 
laire, and with remarkable discretion as well as sym- 
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pathy about Théophile de Viau, represents not a for- 
tunate first manner from which he fell away but a for- 
tunate second manner. At least two passages of this 
preface, which was probably written before the close 
of 1861, are as clotted and circumlocutory as the worst 
prose of his old age. The strut and splutter have 
already appeared, to distract us from valuable sub- 
stance. 


SERIOUS AND SEMI-SERIOUS 


The Wooden Man, and Other Stories and Essays. 
By Gilbert Norwood. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


fier: form of the Essay is nothing if not elastic, 
and its requirements are sufficiently met if per- 
sonality and unity of tone are preserved. Mr. Gilbert 
Norwood is miscellaneous; but his special note is dis- 
tinct. He cherishes freedom and the right to be him- 
self. In a serious article upon ‘ Organization,’ he is 
all for unorganizing us. The instinct to group 
materials for manipulation is man’s greatest achieve- 
ment and the cause of all his failures. In religion, 
education, politics, and conduct, our present business 
is to learn not how much, but how little, systematiza- 
tion we should force upon ourselves. The heavenly 
bodies, the bees, and Sparta, are not our exemplars. 
Let us copy nature and create organisms, not organiza- 
tions. Whereupon one remembers Ibsen’s ‘* noble 
anarchy,’’ or that return to primitive simplicity or 
savagery proclaimed by Rousseau and Mr. Edward 
Carpenter. And, of course, Mr. Norwood allows the 
welding of persons into larger entities, the drawing 
together of the human race into associations by a 
continuous spiritua! passion. 

Meanwhile, as we learn from another essay, 
self-education is in our power. We must freely 
expose ourselves to the impact of that reality 
which is romantically a terror and an_ invigora- 
tion. And the present is not the time feebly to argue 
about discarding or retaining the study of the Greek 
and Roman literatures. In two essays, it is the 
methods of scholarship that are arraigned. Right 
acquaintance with the classics is of endless value. We 
are in desperate need of the standards they afford. 
Literary taste, and thought political, educational, 
moral, rises and sinks with the flourishing and decline 
of ancient literature. But did not Shakespeare make 
his own standards, as a master should? Assuredly; 
but Mr. Norwood would remove King Lear from com- 
panionship with Macbeth and Hamlet and Othello. 
For all the immensity of its poetical force, ‘ King 
Lear ’ is a ‘‘ Twisted Masterpiece.’’ The politics of it 
are absurd ; the conflict is a mean squabble passing out 
to melodrama. 

Mr. Norwood’s touch is hardly light enough for the 
essay that is fragrant and humorous and wistful. ‘ On 
Turning Forty’ supplies his best in this kind. 
Maturity, on-coming age, is—what you will. As Mr. 
Shaw says: ‘* Every man over forty is a scoundrel.”’ 
And, by that time, one comes to be oneself, is oneself, 
is worth while. In Goethe’s opinion, it might be added, 
each period of life brings its own virtues and defects. 
But that leaves open Milton’s problem of making life 
a poetic harmonious whole. In, dealing with the 
oppression of ‘ Too Many Books,’ new and old, Mr. 
Norwood is amusing. Why not be ourselves, know 
what we want in literature, and take measures to 
destroy the rest? But the tone of the essay is not 
uniform; and irony is a dangerous tool. Here and 
there an ingenuous reader will grieve that Mr. Nor- 
wood should regard ‘‘ august ’’ and “‘ unreadable ’’ as 
synonyms. The title-essay, written in narrative and 
dialogue, flouts such devotees of Folklore as lack the 
sense of proportion. And ‘ Above the Pass ’ offers 
for transposition the essentials of a one-act play. 


THE RUSSIAN HUMORIST 


Gogol. By Janko Lavrin. Routledge. 6s. net. 


ARELY has a man’s work and his personality 

been so closely interdependent as in the case of 
Gogol. And yet, for the critics, he has remained a 
problem. Mr. Lavrin seizes his opportunity. At length 
we seem to have the clue in our hands. Not that it 
is thanks to Mr. Lavrin’s occasional use of Freudian 
psycho-analysis: psychology and pathology suffice, 
Gogol (1809-1852) is tragic. He is ever struggling 
with himself, with life in general, with his own art. 
He creates because he needs to cope with his 
own contradictions. Chaotic in his own morbid 
regard, he _ is_ essentially double. He _ shifts 
between humble consciousness of defect and megalo- 
mania. He is an egotist, and a_ self-tormenter. 
Romantic because his temperament and his _ times 
require, he is a Realist in advance and so far as 
realism is introverted romanticism. Restless, ever 
desirous to be other and elsewhere, he would at last 
turn prophet of the Holy and incomparable Russia 
to come. The complete Russian, he thirsts after a 
higher form of individual and social life. But he can- 
not raise the man Gogol to the level of Gogol the 
artist. His balance between gaiety and gloom is gone. 
He sinks into apathy; surrenders his will, like another 
Laurence Oliphant, to the narrow despotism of a 
fanatic; and dies of his inner contractions. 

But assuredly he was a humorist, the one Russian 
humorist. To be romantic and realist together is to 
have gone far in making good such a claim. Life is 
tragi-comedy: the contrast, the conflict, the blend of 
the dream and the fact that is all too human. Need- 
ing the refuge of romance, he is capable of a ‘ Taras 
Bulba,’ the legend of Ukraine and the Cossack; and, 
in ‘ Dead Souls,’ dissatisfied with himself, he is the 
misanthrope, ruthless in the observation of his fellow- 
man. Superficially realistic, he creates a gallery of 
grotesques, living with the intense reality of hallucina- 
tion. Penetratively realistic, he is Russian and pessi- 
mist. And, throughout, his realism is subjective, dis- 
torted. He is asserting himself avainst people, against 
life, by means of laughter and irony. Throughout, 
he transcends reality: is escaping from it, or revenge- 
fully exposing it. Once sunny or elegiac, his laughter 
becomes malice and bitterness. If humour be truest 
realism, Gogol misses the mark. He cannot sanely 
judge men, matters, and himself. In the ‘ Revizor’ 
and ‘ Dead Souls,’ he offers us the worst of his country 
as though it were the whole picture. He was unable to 
blend the truth of life and the truth of art. Laughter 
had been his wise remedy against his all too intensify- 
ing imagination; but at last he failed, utterly dis- 
organized. Already in ‘ Dead Souls.’ his laughter had 
ceased to be communicative. ‘‘ What a sad country 
our Russia is!’’ So murmured Pushkin, as Gogol 
read to him the first chapters. Such humour as he 
commands is Russian, nihilistic. But Russians, of 
course, insist that Gogol is not to be understood by 
the mere European. At all events, Russian pathos 
dates from the ‘ Cloak’; and most of the types that 
offer in the Russian novel are already present in the 
‘ Dead Souls.’ 


THE RISORGIMENTO IN TUSCANY 


Ricasoli and the Risorgimento in Tuscany. By 
W. K. Hancock. Faber and Gwyer. 16s. 
net. 


| Ses telling the story of the movement for Italian 
unity from a new angle Professor Hancock has 
written a scholarly and delightful book. It is dedicated 
to a Tuscan peasant and the charm of Tuscany at least 
as much as zeal for historical research has inspired 
its writing. The description of Tuscany and _ its 
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government under Leopold II is a masterpiece. Even 
in the eighteenth century Tuscany had enjoyed the 
rule of the most enlightened of the enlightened despots. 
In the second quarter of the nineteenth century it suf- 
fered, under Leopold II, the mildest of tyrannies. 
Nothing in the book is better done than the descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ earthly paradise’’ in the period of 
‘“‘ pacific beatitude.’’ When complaints were made 
by the representative of a reactionary Power that Tus- 
cany was becoming an asylum for the liberals of 
Europe, the minister blandly replied that it would be 
easier to watch them all in one place. Professor Han- 
cock fully demonstrates that it was not oppression 
which caused discontent, but he allows us to see the 
evils of even so mild a tyranny as this one. In the 
absence of a free Press and representative institutions 
the Government relied on espionage to inform itself 
of the trend of public opinion, and though its policy 
was sometimes ludicrously lenient, the absence of real 
freedom was bound to lead to revolutionary move- 
ments. 

Professor Hancock makes Ricasoli, the Iron Baron 
of Broglio, the central figure of his narrative. He 
stops short of the period of his premiership when, as 
successor of Cavour, he was contemptuously referred 
to as one of ‘‘ the generals of Alexander.’’ Ricasoli’s 
periods of office as Prime Minister were not long in 
duration and were not very successful. His great 
work was done before the death of Cavour and con- 
sisted in bringing about the union of Tuscany with 
Piedmont after the ‘* rosewater revolution.’’ As is 
very well brought out in this book, had he been a good 
politician he would not have succeeded. He had be- 
come a man of one idea, a mystical belief in a united 
Italy. It was this which enabled him to triumph over 
poor Leopold, long the favourite, even the butt of his 
people. The latter suffered from the supreme misfor- 
tune of being a member of the House of Austria. He 
embodied in himself the conflict between the dynastic 
principle and revolutionary nationalism, which is the 
distinctive mark of the period of the reaction in Europe. 
But for a succession of calamities for which the 
Government could hardly be blamed, it may be doubted 
whether the revolutionary movement in Tuscany would 
have been successful. Famine, food riots and cholera 
helped to blot out the memory of twenty years of 
lenient government. At first there had been few who 
shared the sentiments of the youth who said one day 
at lunch: ‘‘ How much nicer this bread would be if 
dipped in the blood of kings.’’ Ultimately, guided by 
Ricasoli, Tuscany not only made her own revolution, 
but played a cardinal part in the wider movement for 
Italian unity by blindly and obstinately insisting on 
the union with Piedmont in defiance of Napoleon III. 

Professor Hancock, in a work which is in many 
ways a model of historical scholarship, has made a real 
contribution to our understanding of the events which 
led to the unification of Italy. 


TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES 


Rogues and Others. By Charles Arrow. 
worth. 10s. 6d. net. 


Duck- 


OME years ago Mr. G. K. Chesterton wrote an 

ingenious and spirited defence of the detective story 
in the course of which he observed that the first essen- 
tial value of that form of literature lay in the fact that 
it was ‘‘ the earliest and only form of popular litera- 
ture in which is expressed some sense of the poetry of 
modern life.’’ If this is true of the detective story, 
it is no less true of what we may perhaps call the story 
of the detective. Here, indeed, if anywhere, we have 
an exemplification of the familiar adage that truth is 
stranger than fiction, and the wildest fancies of a 
Gaboriau or a Conan Doyle may find their parallel in 
actual experience. London is a city of untold possi- 
bilities. Beneath its apparently placid surface there 


exists a world as full of mystery and adventure as 
that of any city in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

We are afforded some glimpse iato that world of 
the unexpected—one might almost add, the incredible 
—in Mr. Arrow’s new book. The author, who was 
formerly chief inspector of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, is a man hunter by instinct, and his 
pursuit of the criminal began when he was still a boy 
at school. He confesses to an enjoyment of the sport, 
which is certainly infinitely more humane than fox- 
hunting. ‘‘ Given a crime and a criminal,’’ he writes, 
** you hunt the criminal and forget the crime. You 
feel the excitement of a sport that has no element of 
cruelty and a great deal of usefulsess in it. There is 
constant variety.’’ No reader will have the hardihood 
te dispute the truth of that last sentence. Variety is 
the sauce of the detective’s life. ‘‘ When you have 
finished with a forgery, you take on a burglary, then, 
perhaps, a murder, a financial fraud, and so on.’’ Mr. 
Arrow’s own experiences range from raids on betting 
clubs to the detection of ‘‘ cat’’ burglaries, and a 
whole host of burglars, blackmailers, swindlers, 
gamblers and forgers pass in rapid succession through 
his pages. It is no criticism of the book to say that 
the author leaves us with the impression that his best 
stories have not been told. He has merely whetted 
our appetite and left us, like Oliver Twist, asking 
(nay, clamouring) for more. 

In one of the most interesting chapters in the volume 
Mr. Arrow points out how effective an ally the tele- 
phone has proved to the police service. The method 
of its manipulation in cases where an alarm of crime 
has been made he quotes from another writer : 

Immediately information regarding a ‘‘ wanted’’ man 
reaches headquarters his description is simultaneously tele- 
graphed over private wires to all divisional stations. The 
message is punched out in code; at the other end an 
ingenious mechanism converts it into a printed telegram. If 
the message is marked ‘‘ All Stations,’’ the officer-in-charge 

calls up all the sub-stations at the same time by means of a 

multiple switch, and telephones the information. The whole 

process can be completed within five minutes, despite the 
size of London. 

Thus are the resources of modern civilization linked 
to the preservation of life and property. It seems as 
if there is something, after all, to be said for the 
twentieth century. The book, it should be added, con- 
tains some excellent illustrations, including one of a 
number of formidable implements of crime. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartley 


Tom Fool. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Heinemann. 


Desert. A Legend. By Martin Armsirong. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Tent, and other Stories. By Liam 
O’Flaherty. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 

Circe’s Island. By Eden Phillpotts. Grant 
Richards. 6s. net. 

66 ET she was not only a ship for half a gale; her 


ghosting powers were remarkable, and she 
could log four knots in an air in which most vessels 
would lose steerage way. In spite of her square yards 
she set stunsails and some kites as well... . ”’ 

‘* A ship—a dream ship, combining all the beauties, 
filled his mind—he saw the divinely satisfying line of 
her sheer, the perfection of her entrance, the slight 
lifting curve of her counter. . . .”’ 

Translate and explain. 

Alas, we cannot, any more than we could those pas- 
sages in Homer, glimpsed far off with a sinking of 
the heart, that lovingly enumerated the parts of ships. 
*“* Who has been giving you all this hard stuff? ”’ 
asked a character in ‘ Alice.’ Miss Tennyson Jesse; 
and if you read ‘ Tom Fool ’ you will find a great deal 
more in the same strain. 

Ships, especially sailing ships, always seem to go 
to a novelist’s head, such is the fascination of their 
technical terms. Many a writer who would flinch 
from the mention of a sparking-plug or a stymie, will 
talk glibly about ‘‘ taking a reef in the mizzen-mast 
and running up the spanker-boom.’’ Not that Miss 
Jesse’s technicalities are suspect; they bear the stamp 
of truth. She calls her story a Romance and so it is, 
in some ways. But when she talks about kites and 
stunsails she is not romancing: she is merely giving 
Romance a firm foundation, a secure jumping-off place. 
And the story needs it, for it contains much that is 
arbitrary and a little that is improbable. The ocean- 
going liner, for instance, that ran down Tom Fould’s 
ship in a fog, ‘* and reversed her engines and dragged 
herself free’’: are we to believe that she made no 
effort to salve, or whatever the phrase is, the stoven-in 
Happy Return? She did nothing of the sort: 
she left Tom Fool (as he was affectionately called) to 
beach his sinking ship as best he might. And later in 
the story he loses his wife, whose physical strength 
had been much insisted upon, and his daughter at one 
blow in child-bed. There are many roads to Romance 
and improbability is one: but Miss Jesse could have 
afforded to ignore it, for her imagination is winged 
and has the freedom of the romantic aether without 
needing a ticket. There are lovely passages in ‘ Tom 
Fool,’ and the impersonal side of the hero—the part 
of him that craved adventure with an ‘‘ edge ’’ to it— 
is presented most convincingly. | We believe in his 
great moment of mystical experience; we believe in 
him, but rather as the embodiment of a yearning for 
the Absolute than as a man. The story is beautifully 
constructed, although in making a third of it take 
place in the consciousness of a drowning man we think 
Miss Jesse has interpreted the ancient belief too liter- 
ally and too liberally. 

Mr. Armstrong has retold a legend of Christian 
Alexandria in grave and beautiful prose. The city-bred 
Malchus, accustomed to a luxurious and soft life, is 
stung by the infidelity of his mistress Helena into for- 
saking his home and parents and saving his soul by 
the mortification of the flesh. In the desert he meets 
the hermit Serapion, and undergoes a trying novitiate ; 
afterwards he becomes a hermit on his own account, 
withstanding the assaults of demons, sometimes 


nakedly diabolic with hoof, horns and tail, sometimes 
disguised in more alluring shapes. 
tormenting nature. 


But he has a self- 
He mistrusts the moments of hap- 
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piness and peace so hardly won from the practice of 
austerities ; they are the false dawns, he thinks, of his 
soul’s salvation, infernal gleams, the illumination of 
the pit. In his uncertainty he yields to the prompt- 
ings of the flesh and makes for Alexandria, but he is 
captured by Arabs and compelled to live in a state of 
nominal wedlock with the pious and_ beautiful 
Veronica. The interposition of a lioness rids him 
of his captor; he returns to Alexandria to see his 
mistress for the last time. In that terrible encounter, 
described by Mr. Armstrong with great restraint but 
without any attenuation of its horror, the pride of the 
flesh is humbled and Malchus is set free to live the 
life of the spirit. 

Mr. Armstrong has made no attempt to recover the 
archaism of the original which, in the guise of crude 
motives and ingenuous explanations, occasionally 
pierce the exquisitely even surface of his work. He is 
never rude to or contemptuous of these grotesques of 
a primitive faith; he incorporates them in his story, 
much as medieval architects, for reasons of piety or 
economy, retained fragments of their predecessors’ 
handiwork embedded in their own. The result is that 
the concrete adventures of Malchus, his: corporeal 
struggles, lose a certain amount of force. No doubt 
in the ancient world the Alexandrian was a very modern 
man; but Malchus’s sophistication is of our own age, 
and his retreat to the desert has a certain incongruity, 
as though a visitor at the Ritz Hotel should suddenly 
seek retirement in a cell in the Sahara. What Mr. 
Armstrong does reproduce most admirably is the 
reality of the spiritual conflict in Malchus’s mind, his 
despair of finding a legitimate contentment, the ter- 
rible stress and continual disappointments that mark 
the struggle for perfection. The book is written, as 
Mr. Armstrong always writes, with the best of literary 
good manners; polished but not precious, severe but 
not heavy, restrained but not devitalized. 

Mr. O’Flaherty is not devitalized, but neither is he 
restrained. He does not care for the meek. Comment- 
ing upon a comparatively peaceful character the ‘‘ I” 
of one of his stories says: ‘‘ He was a very respect- 
able man, the most respectable man in the village, 
but I always hated him. He was a typical bourgeois, 
or the father of one. . .” How hard, to be hated 
for being the parent of a bourgeois! Mr. O'Flaherty 
endows his Irishmen with the utmost violence of 
thought, word, and deed. Their physical sensations 
are extraordinarily acute. A lad who had been lec- 
tured by a priest for conveying cigarettes to his school- 
fellows, defies his mentor. This is how his body reacts: 

Cleary’s eyes now shone wildly . . . His face twitched . . . 

He felt a great strength in his jaws where they joined the 

muscles of his neck and he didn’t have to blink his eyes, as 

he was in the habit of doing. His eyes remained wide open 
without effort and the lids seemed to be very cold and rigid. 

Some of his stories depict the lives of animals, but 
man or conger-eel, the characters exhibit the same 
ferocity, the same itch to do each other harm. Mr. 
O'Flaherty is a lively, powerful writer, with a keen 
eye for essentials, but in some cases the structure of 
his tales is based on a formula, a recognizable emo- 
tional curve, the recurrence of which tends to monotony. 

Among contemporary novelists, who is more lavish 
and exuberant than Mr. Phillpotts? This time he has 
gone to Antiquity and brought back two fables, one 
telling how Amphion rescued his father Dolius from 
Circe’s enchantments. He was a sea-faring man of 
lethargic temperament, and she had made a mud-turtle 
of him. The second story narrates the love of an 
immortal faun for a mortal nymph who laughs at his 
ardours. She is like Hardy’s Well-Beloved ; and when 
she grows old the faun feels for her daughter and 
grand-daughter the same affection he felt for her: an 
affection always hopeless, always recurring. Both 
stories are heavily underscored with rationalist philos- 
ophy; they are prosy at times but they have beautiful 
passages and that disillusioned respect for human 
nature which always marks Mr. Phillpotts’s work. 
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258 Vols.in Leather, 3s.6d. net Cloth 2s. net 


7174 SELECTED LETTERS OF 775 SELECTED LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM COWPER HORACE WALPOLE 
Edited by Hap M.A. 


776 EVERYMAN’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


| 600 pp. Reference Section : Cloth. 2s.6d. net. Library Binding. 3s.6d. net. 
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Library Binding, 3s. net 


777 Charles Kingsley’s 
MADAM HOW AND 
LADY WHY 

Introduction by C.I. Garpiner, M.A. 

The simple story of the building of the 
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GLACIERS 
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779 Jules Verne’s FIVE WEEKS 
IN A BALLOON AND 
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Newly Translated by ArtHuR Cmam- 


Translated by Martyn P. Potrack. 
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Indeed a strange land! 


HEY stand bewildered. But soon 

you will see little but their heels. 
And merry shouts and laughter will 
re-echo joyously (if discordantly) to 
Nature’s own accompaniment. 


Just such a picture The Church Army 
could create for YOU—slum-dwellers 
revelling in the health-giving atmo- 
sphere of countryside or sea. 


A few shillings would help.-. 
but £5 would give a poor mater ond 
three kiddies a whole fortnight. 


Will you send now to Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., Hon Chief Sec., 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, W.1. 
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‘learning 


by Gramophone— 
the Easy, Modern Way 


Sitting at ease in your own home you can learn 
a new language in a few months by this new, 
natural, easy method. You will not merely be 
able to read and write the language, but also 
to speak it fluently with a perfect accent, and 
understand it easily and thoroughly in conver- 
sation. Linguaphone Language Records talk 
to you from your Gramophone as a cultured 
native would, teaching you not only what to 
say, but exactly how to say it. And while 
Linguaphone Records are thus training your 
ear, the wonderful Linguaphone pictorial text- 
book trains your eye as well. Thousands of 
people are accomplished linguists thanks to this 
method; whole families in the same house 
have learned from the same set of records. 


H. G. WELLS praises this method. 


Mr. H. G. WELLS, the eminent Author and thinker, writes : 

“* Your language records are admirable. You have made 
it possible for an attentive student, with a very moderate 
expenditure of energy and without a teacher of any sort, 
to understand spoken French and to speak it intelligibly.”’ 


LINGUAPHONE 
LANGUAGE RECORDS 


constitute a series of complete courses in 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, SPANISH. 
Also ENGLISH, AFRIKAANS and ESPERANTO. 


There is a free book telling all about the Linguaphone 
method, the wonderful results it has achieved, what it costs, 
and how you can test it free for seven days. Get this book 
now by sending a postcard or the coupon below. 


Teo LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 231 NAPIER HOUSE, 
24.27 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Please send me full particulars of the Linguaphone method 
of Teaching Languages and Your Free Trial Offer. 


Name 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare. By Arthur Gray. 


Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


AMONG the many ingenious attempts at explaining how the 
‘* small-town ’’ boy of Stratford developed into the author of 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ we have met none more ingenious, none 
that had less of inherent improbability than this, which suggests 
that the lad was taken into the family of Henry Goodere of Poles- 
worth, who had acted as arbitrator in a Corporation dispute while 
Shakespeare’s father was chief Alderman. Assuming this, we can 
account for much of the incidental knowledge of society and the 
world the early works display, we can give a probable guess at 
the origin of the acquaintanceship with Southampton, and we get 
rid of an enormous mass of legend. The Master of Jesus fortifies 
his assumption by showing that it is less inconsistent with the 
topogra hy of the plays than the ordinary one that Shakespeare 
went straight from Stratford to London, and in doing so suggests 
one or two corrections of text which future editors will have to 
consider. His book will stand beside ‘ The Real Author of the 
* Odyssey,’ a shade nearer mere statements of fact perhaps. 


Spillikins. By George A. Birmingham. Methuen. 5s. net. 


IN this book, George A. Birmingham, whom we know primarily 
as a novelist, discourses, pleasantly enough, on a variety of themes, 
and his method of treatment ranges ‘‘ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.’’? In his first essay, ‘ Asking Questions,’ he is 
in his happiest vein, and the story of his misadventures with an 
Irish bishop makes excellent reading. It is not long, however, 
before we are plunged into profounder problems. ‘ Hauntings ’” 
raises the whole question of the supernatural and its incursions 
into our everyday life, while in ‘ Catholic’ the meaning of a 
much-debated and equally misunderstood term is discussed, not 
indeed without humour, but with an underlying current of serious- 
ness. One of the best essays in the book is that on ‘ Changing 
England,’ and there is more than a little truth in the author’s 
observation that ‘‘ the breaking-up of the old village order and 
the partial coming of the middle class, are the two great changes 
which the war and the peace after it have wrought in England.”’ 
Mr. Birmingham has a keen and healthy interest in every depart- 
ment of life, and he touches few things which he does not 
illuminate, 


Ten Months in Bolshevik Prisons. 
wood. 12s. 6d. net. 


MISS DOUBASSOFF had several qualifications which made it 
certain that she would, sooner or later, attract the attention of 
the Bolshevik authorities in Petrograd. She was a noblewoman, 
the daughter of the late “‘ notorious ’’ Admiral Doubassoff, and 
had been a maid of honour to the Tsaritsa. She was arrested in 
1920 for ‘* speculation ’—an elastic term—and spent months in 
various prisons before she succeeded, at great risk, in escaping 
to Finland. Her story reveals the extraordinary corruption, 
injustice and poverty prevalent under the Bolshevik regime, but 
she writes with great restraint: there is no suggestion of bitter- 
ness, and her plain statement of the facts as they came under her 
notice is more convincing than any amount of heated outcry 
against the Government. An intense love of Russia is revealed 
throughout the book. She says at the beginning, in explaining 
why she stayed after her people had all fled: ‘‘ I loved my country 
... . 1 could not dream of leaving it at such a tragic moment 
in its history.”’ Side by side with this patriotism went a great 
desire to vindicate the courage and strength of mind of her class. 
She had her reward when she heard one of the authorities say: 
** It is difficult to change the people of her class; under all con- 
ditions they stand on the highest level.” 


By Irene Doubassoff. Black- 


Indian Bird Life: The Struggle for Existence among Birds in 
India. By Douglas Dewar. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


OBSERVERS of birds are plentiful but not strikingly 
imaginative: half or more than half of the bird books we wade 
through are indifferently written re-hashes and amplifications 
of all the old subjects which have been going strong ever since 
‘The Natural History of Selborne.’ To discover anything as 
rich in new suggestion as ‘ Indian Bird Life’ is so rare that 
we willingly overlook its defects. It is a long time since any 
book of field observation gave us so much pleasure to read. 
Mr. Dewar investigates in detail the struggle for existence as 
it affects birds in India, and the interest of the book is therefore 
far more general, to bird-lovers, than might be imagined from 
the title. He makes the very inadequate material available go 
a long way, and brings in many interesting observations and 
suggestions. In England, where the material for it is far more 
plentiful, no such survey of the struggle for existence among 
birds has yet been carried out: perhaps Mr. Dewar’s book will 
stimulate ornithologists at home to attempt something of the 
kind, which is badly needed as a basis for intelligent protection. 
A detailed local investigation would be of greater value than a 
general one like the present, for in a territory the size of India 
generalizations can hardly be valid in all parts. But even if 


more elaborate investigations eventually make it obsolete, Mr. 
Dewar has achieved what is in many respects a pioneer work. 


Van Gogh. By Paul Colin. Translated by Beatrice Mogg. 
ridge. The Bodley Head. 5s. net. 


NO painter except Rembrandt has lived so tragic and sombre 
a life as Van Gogh, and his biography must always share in 
interest with his work. This volume, a recent one in the 
‘ Masters of Modern Art ’ series, is therefore the most readable 
we have yet had, because the human drama must always hold 
our attention more forcibly than the abstractions of criticism, 
M. Colin has told his story admirably, without elaboration but 
with considerable powers of dramatic presentment, and he has 
interspersed occasional criticism which suffices to show his 
genuine appreciation and understanding of his subject. But the 
monograph is primarily biographical. 


THE JUNE MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for June gives us three articles on the general 
strike, from the revolutionary aspect, from that of Con- 
servatism, and from that of the reconstruction of industry, the 
last being practical and most important. There is but one 
paper on a literary subject, ‘ The Faith of Jacques Rivieére,’ 
editor of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, by Miss May Bateman, 
not counting Mr. Lloyd’s review of new books. Mr. Machray 
writes on ‘ The Little Entente and its Policies’ with know. 
ledge and insight; Mr. Bell gives us an appreciation of M. 
Doumergue ; and there are papers on Persia (and opium), the 
Far East (China and Bolshevism), International Finance, and 
London Traffic. 


The London Mercury in its editorial notes describes some 


‘strike news-sheets of an interesting kind. The poetry includes 


two copies of verse from Sir Henry Newbolt and seven from 
Edmund Blunden. Two quite good critical studies are those 
on Leigh Hunt (from the Dickens side) by Mr. M. B. 
Forman, and Sir Hall Caine (on the meaning of his 
popularity) by Mr. P. M. Shand. The Hazlitt essay is on 
* Outlines of Morals.’ Mr. J. Mark concludes his study of 
‘Popular Ballads and Songs,’ and Mrs. Esdaile begins what promises 
to be a very valuable account of ‘ English Sculpture in the Later 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.’ Mr. Hone contri- 
butes a letter on the literary activities of Ireland—almost 
entirely dramatic—and there are the usual Chronicles: those 
which stand out are Music, Architecture, Fiction and History. 


The National Review devotes its ‘ Episodes’ to the general 
strike as studied by Mr. Maxse, and gives us in addition two 


papers on it from Mr. Gerald Hurst and Mr. Ian Colvin, 
and some documents at the end of the number. Lord Arran 
sees no future for English Country Houses; Mr. Douglas 


Gordon writes on the curlew in ‘ Silver Tongues’; Mrs. 
Godfree deals with the ‘ Prospects of English Lawn Tennis,’ 
hopefully ; Lord Hylton tells the story of an ancient lawsuit; 
Mr. Hastings describes ‘ Modern Lycanthropy ’ in Africa, only 
the beast-form is that of a hyena, not a wolf. Mr. Darling 
contributes a very important study of ‘ Money and Reconstruc- 
tion,’ insisting on the need for easier credit. 


Blackwood in its first story gives us a situation as seen from 
the board-room in London and the quay-side in Burmah; Mr. 
Trench has a story of a tortoise—in India and at home; Mr. 
Burr describes ‘ The Drive to the Station’ of some hundreds 
of miles in winter through Siberia; Mrs. Orpen gives some 
delightful sketches of ‘ Old Emigrant Days in Kansas,’ and 
there are more as good in their way. ‘ Musings without 
Method’ deal with the general strike, Mr. Baldwin, and 
government by professors. 


Cornhill has a finely-written dialogue between ‘ Swift and 
Stella’ by Mr. C. E. Lawrence, at the moment when the truth 
of their relation has to be told. Next in interest comes a story 
of the Battle of Jutland, written by a midshipman on H.M.S. 
Barham at the time. Will Addison’s Love-letters come to a 
close by his marriage and the early death of his wife; and there 
is a bright account of the native diggers in Mesopotamian 
Excavations. Other stories are by Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, 
Miss Delafield and Mr. Kirk. 


The English Review has four papers bearing on the general 
strike, of which the most informative is Mr. E. T. Good’s on 
‘The Truth about Trade Union Restrictions.’ These are bad, 
but they are the direct effect of the employers’ policy in 
past. Gen. Aston writes on ‘ Amateur Strategy’ and _ its 
results. There are papers on Denmark, Marie Bashkirtseff, 
South Africa, Education and Cricket. In the last we seem to 
trace a familiar hand. Stories, Poetry, Theatre and Books go 
to make up an excellent number. 


The World To-day for June tells us about Dog Detectives, 
Young Tennis Hopes, the perils of Arctic flying, a school for 
adult farmers and the change in women’s intolerance. A good 
elephant story, and an illustrated account of how a mountain 
is going to be altered into a war monument (U.S.A., of course) 
make up a good number. 
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Superiority and Long Service 


|HE popular 15/40 H.P. Humber demon- 
ay strates the success with which Humber Ltd. 
have always combined enterprise with ex- 
perience. The careful and scientific attention 
lavished upon every mechanical detail—however 
small—has produced most surprising results. In 
short, it may be claimed that the Humber represents 
the sum total of motor engineering construction. 
Humber Ltd. have always successfully shown 
something in advance, carefully avoiding departure 
from those traditions of engineering science which 
make for comfort. 


MODELS FROM £260 To £860 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD 
Permit us to send you full particulars 
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~ West End Showrooms : Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
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nkirtseff, Repairs and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


HE most distinguished among the records 
issued lately by the Gramophone Company are 
some Wagner excerpts, played under Albert 
Coates, and recorded, I believe, in the Queen’s Hall. 
Never before have I heard the volume and the tone- 
colour of an orchestra so faithfully reproduced as in 
the record of ‘ Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine,’ from 
‘ Gétterdammerung.’ Here the new process of record- 
ing fully justifies itself. As matters of detail, one 
may mention the smooth solidity of the string-tone 
at the beginning of the record, the magnificent 
sonority of the brass which yet never becomes un- 
pleasant, the perfect reproduction of Siegfried’s horn- 
call (which is also accurately played instead of being 
garbled, as it so often was at Covent Garden this 
season), and, most wonderful, the malignity of the 
closing bars as the figure of Hagen with his Nibelung- 
hatred begins to dominate the music. The perform- 
ance is admirable, for Coates has carried the piece 
through from beginning to end. That is what he fails 
to do in the ‘ Travermarsch,’ where he pays far too 
much attention to details, so that the music falls into 
section. Coates seems to forget, in his desire to get 
the maximum effect out of each theme, that this is, 
first and foremost, a march, and that the first essen- 
tial for its performance is a steady, onward tread. 
The same fault appears at the end of the ‘ Ride of the 
Valkyrie,’ otherwise a magnificent record of this excit- 
ing music. On the other side of this last is the Pre- 
lude to ‘ Das Rheingold,’ which proves more interest- 
ing as a feat of recording (a short time ago that 
sonorous low E flat would have been impossible) than 
as a piece of music to hear at home. It is wonderful 
in the opera-house as an opening to the great 
tetralogy, arousing our expectations and bringing 
before the imagination an exact picture of the dark- 
ness brooding upon the waters, out of which the world 
of ‘ The Ring’ is to be created. 

For the Columbia Company Bruno Walter has con- 
ducted the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in the Pre- 
lude, and the ‘ Transformation Scene’ from the first 
act of ‘ Parsifal.’ The tone is not so big as in the 
other Wagner records mentioned above, but the detail 
is clear, and the various timbres are, apart from a 
rather metallic string-tone, faithfully reproduced. 
Beside this wonderful canvas Mackenzie’s Overture 
to ‘ The Little Minister’ is like an academy painting 
of the old school, with blue mountains and purple 
heather and a hundred pipers and a’—their tartans 
being, of course, most accurately depicted. 

The vocal records issued by the Gramophone Com- 
pany, except that already mentioned, are rather dull. 
Edna Thornton sings Purcell’s magnificent dramatic 
scena, *‘ Mad Bess,’ with no appreciation of its style 
or of the ever-changing characterization. Maartje 
Offers contributes two airs. from ‘ Samson and 
Delilah,’ which show her to have a lovely voice but a 
bad production and a poor idea of French pro- 
nunciation. Tito Schipa sings an ‘ Ave Maria’ 
of his own composing, which begins with a good 
idea that he has not the skill to treat successfully, and 
a version of Liszt’s famous ‘ Liebestraum’ (in 
Italian!) Apart from his tending to push on the 
notes, this is fine singing and a good voice. The 
same ‘ Liebestraum ’ may be had in its original form 
played by Backhaus, which shows an improvement in 
pianoforte-recording, though the forte is still far from 
perfect. Kreisler adds a couple of arrangements from 
Bach and Beethoven to his list. These are played 
with a full round tone and are good music. 

The Columbia Company provides the only quartet 
and that Mozart’s lovely ‘ Kleine Nachtmusik,’ played 
without the double-bass by the Léner Quartet. These 
are most satisfactory records, though it seems a pity 
to have deprived the ship of its final coat for the 
sake of a ha’porth of tar. 


MOTORING 
TOURING ACCESSORIES 


By H. TuHornton RUTTER 


luggage when touring, motorists are often puzzled 

as to what accessories should be fitted to their 
cars. The overcrowding of the public garages 
demands the fitting of bumpers or guards to protect 
both front and rear wings from being dented or 
scratched by the carelessness of others. One leaves 
one’s car uninjured in the garage and returns to find 
it damaged, with bent wings, owing to someone trying 
to crowd into a narrow space more cars than it can 
conveniently hold. Every American fits these bumpers 
on his car for this reason, and now that there are 
nearly three quarters of a million cars in Great Britain 
we must adopt the same precautions if we wish to 
preserve our cars in their pristine freshness. 

Since motor-car manufacturers have taken to 
placing the overflow pipe of the water cooling system 
with its end concealed under the car, the driver does 
not know when his engine is overheated until too late 
to rectify the cause. Therefore it has become incum- 
bent on careful motorists to fit a thermostat or ther- 
mometer on the dashboard or on the radiator cap in 
order to learn whether the water is reaching boil- 
ing point. With this accessory the driver can easily 
ascertain if the motor is running too hot or too cold 
—either fault costing him money in the long run. 
Warning is thus given that the radiator requires re- 
filling, that the oil is getting too low, or the fan 
belt is slipping, besides other faults, such as too 
rich a mixture. 


I N addition to the problem of carrying passengers’ 


* * ~ 


Quite a large number of modern cars are provided 
with a petrol measuring gauge or a two-way tap 
reserving a gallon or so of fuel as a standby in the 
petrol tank. But if without either of these devices, it 
is very necessary when touring to keep a sharp watch 
on the amount of fuel in the main reservoir. A petrol 
indicator fitted to the dashboard should be purchased 
and mounted so that the driver can learn how much 
petrol he has at his disposal. Notwithstanding the 
frequency of petrol-filling stations, fate usually de- 
cides that the tank shall run dry at spots far away 
from such conveniences. And this is especially so at 
night and on roads which are unknown to the driver. 
It is for this reason that the makers of the Autovac 
system of petro] supply to the carburettor have added 
a ‘‘ galometer,” or fuel gauge, in order that no such 
mishap should befall cars fitted with vacuum fuel 
supply systems, Some day in the near future this 
will be part and parcel of the standard equipment of 
the Autovac system. At present the private motorist 
has to buy it as an extra. 


* * 


Motor manufacturers seem generally to arrange that 
the speedometers they supply read in excess of the 
speed actually travelled, when measured distances are 
timed by the watch. This is apt to flatter the car’s 
performance, puff up its owner with pride, and some- 
what discount his stories to his motoring friends when 
he relates its speed climbing well-known hills. The 
mileage covered is, therefore, incorrect, so that his 
fuel bill does not look as good as he thinks it. There- 
fore, before going on a long tour, it is well to check 
the recording speedometer and discover whether it 
is too fast, and allow accordingly, if it is difficult 
to alter it. In hilly districts motorists are apt to 
imagine that the gradients are steeper than they really 
are. If one has a pound or two to spare on extra 
equipment, one should buy a Tapley gradient meter, 
as this instrument shows on its dial the actual gradient 
being climbed or descended by the vehicle. 
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‘ 
CARS 
‘ah 13 HP. The New 4-Seater 
y | 11 HP. Petrol Consumption 35/40 m.p.g. 4 
Oil Consumption 1750/2000 m.p.g. 

£245 


Powerful Engine. 


UNUSUALLY Right Hand Gear and Brake Control. 
COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT 

Electric Self Starter, Smith Phenomenally Light Steering. 


Speedomet+r, Smith 8-day 
Clock, Rigid Side Screens, * 
detachable. Detachable Floo, instantly Adjustable Front Seat. 
Carpets; Spare Petrol Can 
and Holder, 12-volt Lighting 
Set ; **Auto ’? One-man Hood ; Four-wheel Brakes. 
| Three-panel Wind-screen 
(slightly staggered); Petrol 
Gauge, Tool Kit; Luggage Remarkable Top Gear Performance. 
Grid ; Spring Gaiters ; Motor- 
Driven Electric Horn; Auto- 
i matic Screen Wiper ; Driving 
} Mirror; Dash Lamp; Calo- 
meter; Rear Screen; Etc. 


THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922) LIMITED ° 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

London Showrooms and Export Dept. 

ROOTES Ltd., 141 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Rootes Service Works 

Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 

Manchester : LOOKERS Lad. 


Finished in Maroon with 
Leather Upholstery to match 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


what undecided tendency. Prices remain 

good, but the continued delay in settling the 
coal question has led to a certain amount of profit 
taking. Activity has rather moved to the mining 
markets where interest has been evenly spread over 
South African and Rhodesian shares and international 
favourites. Paris has been a big buyer of De Beers, 
but whether this is based on a desire to fly from the 
franc which ‘has again been falling or whether it is 
based on optimism as to the future of the diamond 
industry is a question difficult to answer. The pro- 
tracted delay in restarting the coal mines must be 
having a serious effect on a large number of industries 
and this time next year when the reports for 1926 are 
issued we shall see the result of the present stoppage : 
which, generally speaking, at present the Stock 
Exchange is choosing to ignore. 


M ARKETS this week have developed a some- 


NEW ISSUES 


As was only to be expected, a glut of new issues has 
appeared. The New Zealand loan, to which reference 
was made last week, was, as anticipated, an instan- 
taneous success, the issue being very largely over- 
subscribed. Following on_ its heels 
£:4,000,000 San Paulo Coffee issue, and here again 
the applications were such that the lists remained open 
for a very short time. The next to come into the field 
was the Government of Victoria, who _ issued 
#£:3,000,000 of 5% at 984, with a similar result. Of 
the industrial issues the 74% cumulative preference 
shares of Stagg and Russell appear attractive. This 
Company has been formed to amalgamate the busi- 
ness of Stagg and Mantle and H. C. Russell. Then 
comes the £1 64% cumulative preference shares of the 
Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, Ltd. This Com- 
pany holds all the ordinary shares of Huntley and 
Palmers, Lid. and Peek Frean and Co., Ltd. and the 
prospectus shows that the actual revenue of the 
associated biscuit manufacturers has for the last five 
years been sufficient to cover the interest on these 
preference shares seven times over. Coming to more 
speculative issues, we have the offer of ordinary shares 
in the Glasgow General Omnibus and Motor Services, 
Ltd. As the name suggests, this Company has been 
formed with the object of placing a fleet of motor- 
omnibuses on the streets of Glasgow. In a week or 
sO we are promised an interesting prospectus in which 
the public will be invited to subscribe for debentures 
and ordinary shares in the Hardelot Domain Co., Ltd., 
formed with the object of developing Hardelot (which 
is situated six miles from Boulogne) as a pleasure 
resort. 


TOBACCO SHARES 

An outstanding feature of strength this week has 
been presented by the shares of the British, American 
and Imperial Tobacco Companies. This is attribut- 
able to a bonus declaration by the British American 
Tobacco Company of one share in four free, and one 
share in five at £1, a distribution which surpasses 
market anticipations. In view of the fact that the 


came 


Imperial Tobacco Company hold several million 
British American Tobacco Company shares, this bonus 
must benefit the company very largely. I have always 
favoured the shares of these two tobacco combines as 
thoroughly sound permanent investments, and in view 
of the above I repeat my recommendation, with the 
added advice that a bonus will be forthcoming on 
Imperial Tobacco shares in due course. 


WEST AFRICAN DIAMONDS 


I have in the past drawn attention to the possibili- 
ties of the West African Diamond Company. The 
shares have this week risen to 18s. 3d. The reason 
for this rise is the fact that the machinery recently 
sent to West Africa has arrived, and is in course 
of erection, and, starting from next month, a substan- 
tial output of diamonds can be confidently expected. 
These West African diamonds are very small stones, 
but have a ready market for commercial purposes. 
The cost of production is small, and, given a large 
output, which with the new plant above referred to 
should be assured, considerable profits will be earned. 
This company has taken some time to get into its 
stride, but its future should now be assured. 


GERMAN FEDERAL RAILWAY COMPANY 

As contemplated by the Dawes Scheme, the German 
Federal Railway Company is issuing this week 
100,000,000 marks of preference shares. The rate of 
interest is 7%, which is guaranteed by the Reich. The 
coupons are subject to the 10% German coupon tax, 
but any taxation in excess of this will be paid by the 
company. The price of issue is 954%. The shares 
cannot be redeemed before 1940 unless all reparation 
bonds issued by the company are redeemed by that 
date. Until 1949 they can be retired at 120%, up to 
1959 at 110%, and after that time at par. In 1964 
the State has the right to take possession of the rail- 
ways again. In addition to the 7% guaranteed by the 
State, the bonds have an additional interest, in so 
far as they are entitled to participate in super profits, 
which would mean that for every 1% additional in- 
terest paid on the ordinary shares the preferred would 
receive 34%. This is a contingency not likely to aris: 
for some years. The German Federal Railroad Com- 
pany is the biggest undertaking of its kind in the 
world. For 1925 the net profit amounted to 
151,000,000 gold marks, after payment of 720,000,000 
gold marks for reparation account, interest and 
reserve for depreciation. For the investor in this 
country this issue has an academic rather than a prac- 
tical interest, applications in this country being prob- 
ably limited to trust and insurance companies. 


RHODESIANS 


The Rhodesian market has been extremely active 
during the last two weeks, recent advices from 
Rhodesia having spoken of satisfactory developments. 
Buying orders for shares were received from the 
Colony and the market being in short supply prices 
responded quickly. I have frequently drawn attention 
to the possibilities of this market. Mining shares are 
necessarily speculative, particularly in the early stages 
of a field’s development, but I am optimistic of the 
future of these Rhodesian Deposits. Of the heavier 
shares, I choose Rhodesia Congo Border, now 6%, and 
of the lower priced shares Northern Rhodesia at 8s. 3d. 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the | 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They | 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 221 


In ENGLAND’S DAMP AND AFRIC’S SUNNY CLIME 

Two Insect PLAGUES AND Pests “* put IN THEIR TIME.”’ 
THESE MAKE US SCRATCH, BUT THOSE ARE SIMPLY FATAL 
To COWS AND HORSES FURTHER NORTH THAN NATAL. 


1, The annual increase of our fertile fields. 
2. Pierced by the deadly tusk, his life he yields. 
3. From danger and distress the weak it shields. 
4. For me in ‘ Home, sweet home ’ no meaning lies. 
5. Received rash Phaéton falling from the skies. 
6. We in the lake were choked : who fed us fled. 
7. What comforted King David now behead. 
8. Unprofitable fiend, begone, aroynt! 
9. Clip at both ends yon mountain’s highest point. 
10. For folly famous, one of eight hold I. 

11. Kept malefactors safe in days gone by. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 219 

M ada M 

1 d lot 

Cc ro Cus 

R oughride R 

ppr  Obrium 

S piritual Ism 

C aptur E 

O ccipu T* * The hinder part of the head. 

P orridg E 

EavesdroppeR 


Acrostic No. 219.—The winner is Dhualt (name and address, 
please !) who has selected as his prize ‘ The Life of J. D. Bourchier,’ 
by Lady Grogan, published by Hurst and Blackett, and reviewed 
in our columns on May 29 under the title ‘ An Irishman in the 
Balkans.’ Twenty-five other competitors named this book; 14 
chose ‘ Old Wine,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Baldersby, A. de V. Blathwayt, Beechworth, 
Bolo, Boskerris, Ceyx, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Maud Crowther, 
Dolmar, Doric, Estela, Gay, Lilian, Madge, Margaret, Martha, 
N. O. Sellar, Peter, Poll-Poll, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, 
lyro, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc.—Baitho, E. Barrett, W. F. Born, Mrs. J. 
Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, C. F. Casey, j. Chambers, Crucible, 
E. K. P., Cyril E. Ford, Glamis, Gunton, Iago, Jeff, Kirkton, 
Plumbago, Quis, R. Ransom, Rikki, C. J. Warden, Yewden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Bordyke, Chailey, D. L., Miss Kelly, 
Gladys P. Lamont, Jop, Oakapple, Stucco, H. M. Vaughan. All 
others more. 

Rikk1.—No special rules. 


Acrostic No. 218. 


Hope you may be successful. 


Atso Correct.—Armadale, Baldersby, A. 
de V. Blathwayt, Beechworth, Boskerris, C. H. Burton, Coque, 
Glamis, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, N. O. Sellam, Novo- 
crete, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, H. M. Vaughan. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Barberry, Brevis, Mrs. J. Butler, Chailey, 
J. Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, J. R. Cripps, Dolmar, Doric, 
Fra, Gay, F. L. Groves, Lilian, Lady Mottram, Peter, Rand, 
Mrs. Gordon Touche, Tyro, C. J. Warden, Yewden, Zyk, 3V, 
lago, G. M. Fowler. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—-Baitho, Bolo, Carlton, Rho Kappa, 
Stucco, G. W. Miller. All others more. 

For Licut 11 “‘ Rounders ”’ is accepted, but not ‘* Rhinitis,” 
ete. (There is a semi-colon, not a full-stop, at the end of Light 10.) 

PrTeR.—A good many names seem to have been omitted. 

Baituo.—Solution appeared on May 29. I think your fifth 
Light was wrong. 

Our FirtgENTH QuaRTERLY CoMPETITION.—The winner is Mrs. 
Sparrow, The Orchards, Compton, Wolverhampton, who is re- 
quested to choose any book reviewed by us during the past quarter, 
not exceeding two guineas in value. ‘‘ Margaret *’ was first, with 
136 out of a possible 140; Gay and Novocrete next with 135; 
followed by Baitho, Lilian, and Peter, with 134. We fear that 
the strike interfered with the chances of Carlton and Doric. 


HAVING is just 
a before-breakfast 
incident if you make 
use of the Gillette 
Blade. 
The finest of blade 
steel, a perfected pro- 
cess of manufacturing 
and a vigilant inspec- 
tion system — all of 
these attest the ex- 
ceptional value in the 
Gillette Blade. 


Used in a New Improved 


Gillette, it be indeed the 
ideal way to 
sale , comfort- 


Gillette 


SAFETY=a@{ RAZOR 


Sold by all Stores, 


Cutlers, Ironmongers, 
Hairdressers, Chemists, etc., throughout the 
Country. 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
184, 188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Company Meeting 
KALI (JAVA) 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


A RECORD RESULT 
THIS YEAR’S CROP PROSPECTS 

The FirtH Orpinary GENERAL MeetInc of the Kali (Java) Rubber 
Plantations, Ltd., was held on June 9 at the registered offices of 
the Company, 481-4 Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., Mr. 
H. de C. Hamilton (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I have pleasure in presenting 
the report and accounts, and I think you will agree that we are 
to be congratulated upon a record result for the year under notice. 

In the year 1924 from crops of 207,305 Ibs. of rubber and 1,077 
cwts. of coffee, we made a profit of £3,871 only, from which we 
managed to squeeze a dividend of 5 per cent., and carried forward 
£369. This year, from a crop of 241,788 lbs. of rubber and 3,200 
cwts. of coffee, we have a profit of £20,688. After making pro- 
vision for depreciation and amortisation of estate, we are paying 
dividends of 20 per cent., we are putting nearly £5,000 to a 
general reserve, we are making a full provision for taxation reServe 
of £4,000, and we are carrying forward £764. We have, I think, 
in the few years that have elapsed since the Company was re- 
constructed, succeeded in placing the Company in a very strong 
financial position. We have, as you know, a considerable scheme 
of planting before us, and as in coffee we have a more or less 
uncertain crop, I think shareholders will agree with me that creat- 
ing a strong reserve is the right thing to do. You will be pleased 
to observe that the Debenture issue is now nearly all redeemed, 
and the balance of £1,460 only will be redeemed on December 31 
of the current year, after which all profits accrue to the Ordinary 
shareholders. When the whole of the Debenture options have been 
exercised we will have an issued capital of about £65,000. On 
December 31, 1924, our liquid assets—-namely, investments, rubber 
stocks, cash, etc.—aggregated £21,763, and if from this we 
deducted the then outstanding Debenture and sundry creditors, we 
had net liquid assets of £13,318. Compare this position with 
December, 1925, when we had—investments, rubber, cash, etc., 
£36,785, and, if we deduct from this sundry creditors and out- 
standing Debentures, we have net liquid assets of £27,697, or 
rather more than double the value in the greceding year, which is 
very satisfactory. I think we are all agreed that the future of 
the rubber industry is assured. At the present moment the market 
is unsettled from various causes, but it will no doubt right itself 
in a few months’ time. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 


The Saturday Review 


12 June 1926 


MODDERFONTEIN B. GOLD 
MINES. LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal). 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE SEVENTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, HELD IN JOHANNES- 
BURG ON FRIDAY, MAY 14 


The Chairman (Sir Evelyn Wallers, K.B.E., in the chair) said: 


Gentlemen,—The annual reports and accounts which are sub- 
mitted for your approval to-day give full details of the results of 
your Company’s operations in 1925. The tonnage milled showed 
a small decrease of 31,500 tons as compared with the previous 
year’s record figure, chiefly due to the mine being handicapped 
during part of the year by an inadequate supply of native labour. 
As I advised you at our last Annual Meeting, the grade of ore 
mined during the year was reduced to conform with the lower 
average value of the reserves, with the result that the yield per 
ton milled was 0.405 dwt. less than in 1924, Working costs 
recorded a slight increase of 4d. per ton milled, but the chief cause 
of the reduced working profit earned was the return of gold to its 
standard value and the consequent loss of the gold premium. 


£11,486 5s. 6d. was spent during the year on capital account, 
in connection with further additions to the underground pumping 
plant and haulage equipment. Against this, there has been set 
£28,669 8s. accrued in terms of the Bewaarplaats Moneys Applica- 
tion Act, 1917, giving a net credit of £17,183 2s. 6d. The net 
profit for 1925 was £568,595 7s. 5d., which, with the balance 
of £401,125 11s. 1ld. brought forward at the beginning of the 
year, the credit on capital account just mentioned, and 
£278 17s. 1d. in respect of forfeited dividends, gave a total of 
2£5987,182 18s. lld. to be dealt with. Of this amount, the 
dividends totalling 75 per cent. declared during the year absorbed 
£525,000, and Government and Provincial taxation accounted for 
a further £79,583 15s., leaving a balance of £382,599 3s. 11d. 
unappropriated at the end of the year. This balance is represented 
by cash and cash assets, after allowing for all liabilities. 


I drew your attention at our last Annual Meeting to the Com- 
pany’s contingent liability in connection with miners’ phthisis com- 
pensation, estimated at £114,798 as at July 31, 1924. Unfortu- 
nately, the heavy burden imposed on the industry by current 
phthisis legislation has been considerably added to by the passage 
of the Miners’ Phthisis Acts Consolidation Act, 1925, with the 
result that your Company’s outstanding phthisis liability was esti- 
mated at £158,850 as at July 31, 1925, an increase of 4/44,052. 


The efficiency of underground operations recorded a further im- 
provement during the year. Breaking costs were reduced and, 
at the same time, the average stoping width was lowered by 3 ins., 
correspondingly increasing the grade of ore mined. Investigations 
are being conducted to test the possibility of reducing the cost of 
clearing broken ore from the stope faces, by using mechanical 
scrapers for this purpose. These tests are giving encouraging 
results, and indicate that, under suitable conditions, such appliances 
may prove cheaper and more efficient than native labour. 


The policy of extensive development followed in previous years 
was adhered to during 1925, but the exploration of the western, 
central and southern areas of the mine is now approaching com- 
pletion, and consequently the total footage accomplished was 8,981 
feet less than the record figure of 1924. Considerable development 
remains to be done in the eastern section, where there are various 
areas still to be opened up, but development for the future will 
necessarily be on a diminishing scale. 


Development results during the past year were similar to those 
obtained in 1924, the payable ore developed being 745,990 tons, 
averaging 6.16 dwts. per ton in value. 


The ore reserve, viz., 2,713,810 tons, as recalculated at the end 
of last year, shows a small decrease in tonnage, due to the elimina- 
tion of certain low-grade blocks from which the better portions had 
already been worked, and to the reduced stoping width. The aver- 
age value of 7.5 dwts. per ton is less than that of the previous year 
by 0.5 dwt., which is due, as you will have realized, to the lower 
value of the payable ore developed during the year. 


The equipment of the eastern section, where an increasing pro- 
portion of the ore reserve is situated, has been continued. The 
No. 7 main haulage winze has been completed, and good progress 
has been made with the south-east incline from the second level 
east. 


As I have indicated, exploratory work in other parts of the mine 
is nearing completion, necessitating the gradual concentration of 
development operations in the eastern section, but the reef in this 
area is considerably faulted and has so far given results that are 


disappointing when compared with those obtained in the western 
section. Active development work is being maintained in the 
areas so far unexplored, and in the course of the next twelve to 
eighteen months the main work of this character should be 
completed. 


Operations during the first quarter of the current year were 
maintained on the same scale as in 1925. The yield per ton milled 
was in accordance with the average value of the ore reserve, and 
a reduction of 4d. per ton was effected in working costs. The 
working profit for the quarter averaged £44,430 per month, 
Development results as a whole, during the current year to date, 
have shown some little improvement. 


Mr. R. W. Ffennell, who has been a valued member of your 
Board for sixteen and a half years, relinquished his seat in August 
last. He took a keen interest in the progress of our enterprise 
from its very inception, and we greatly regret the severance of his 
active connection with the Company. 


I wish to record your Board’s cordial appreciation of the valu- 
able services rendered during the past year by the Consulting 
Engineer, Mr. J. E. Healey, the Manager, Mr. C. L. Butlin, the 
Secretaries and their respective staffs. 


I now beg to move that the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 1925, laid before the 
meeting, be received and adopted. 


Mr. J. L. Jourdan seconded the motion. 
The Chairman declared the subject open for discussion. 


There being no question, the motion was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 


Directorate.—Mr. A. W. Rogers, who had been appointed by 
the Board to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
R. W. Ffennell, was re-elected. There being no other nomina- 
tions, the Chairman declared the retiring Directors, Sir Evelyn 
Wallers, K.B.E., and Mr. P. M. Anderson, duly re-elected. 


Aupitors.—The remuneration of the retiring Auditors for the 
past audit was fixed at 300 guineas each, and Mr. H. J. Macrae 
and Messrs. Whiteley Brothers were appointed Auditors of the 
Company for the ensuing year. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


Schools 


Reliable information and advice concerning 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


and all kinds of Educational establishments can be obtained 
by calling on or sending particulars of your requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of 
fees, etc.), to 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
(Near Oxford Circus). | Telephone : Gerrarp 3272 (2 lines) 


Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,”’ the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2/6, post free 3/- 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful open 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. ; 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 

Inclusive fees from £72 per annum. Apply Principals. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, LANCS. 


Headmaster - - H. Crapocx-Watson, M.A. 


Entrance Examination for September on Saturday, July 10. 
One Scholarship offered on Entrance. Tuition Fees, 
annum. School Boarding House £75 per annum. 


For Prospectus, etc., apply Headmaster. 
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Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. June 14, 15 and 16 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
“THE COAST OF FOLLY” 


JAMES KIRKWOOD and EDNA MURPHY in 
“THE POLICE PATROL” etc. 


Music Masters’ Series: CHOFIN 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. June 17, 18 and 19 
MONTY BANKS and ANNE CORNWALL in 
“KEEP SMILING” 


IRENE RICH and CLIVE BROOK in 


“THE PLEASURE BUYERS" 
From the Daily Express story by Arthur Somers Roche. 


Baby Be Good,"’ etc. 


Comedy : 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (3 lines). 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON'S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.16 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 

Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Work done for 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Teachers. : 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


© BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all 


Passenger 40. 36, Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight Business : hell EC. f 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 

30s.; Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le 

Petit Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s. ; 
The Corset and the Crinoline, with many illus., £2 2s.; Geo. 
Moore: A Mummer’s Wife, 1886, 21s.; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 
2ls.; The Tatler, First Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s. ; Mrs. 
Jameson's Works, Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full 
Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost £15; Burton's The Kasidah, illus. 
by John Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old 
Dramatists, 18 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 
13s. 6d. ; pub. 25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘‘ Cockfighting,"’ 4 
for £15, 1841; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best 
Edition, £15; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 
by Ambrose Heal, 1926, £2 2s. ; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex 
Worship, 8s. ; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best 
type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of 
Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an A ation by Sir 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “* Kirrie- 
muir ”’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott's novels, fine set, 
Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s. ; R. L. Stevenson's Works, 
“* Vailima ’’ Edit., 26 vols., 438. Send also for Catalogue. 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Boox Snop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, 
A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist 
Edits. 1894-95; Letters of Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the 
Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 1888, paper covers. Any others by 
Kipling, paper covers, First Edits. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without preservatives; unique process; delicious, 

nourishing, nerve-feeding, chill enting. Supplied 
weekly to the Duchess of Atholl and the Ladies IIchester, 
Cunliffe, Swaythling, etc. 2s. 1od., including postage.—Mrs. S. 
Conyers, Bridestowe, 


LUTHNER BOUDOIR GRAND, Aliquot Scaling. Lady 

giving up house, sacrifice for cash or would exchange 

for modern car equal value.—Apply, 10 West Park Road, 
Kew Gardens Station 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
E stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ATLOCK. Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 260 
bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health. Write 
for prospectus. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
47s. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

* rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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For Clean 
Cylinders, Cool 
Engine and 


Greater Mileage 


Drink Devonia's Delicious Drink 


S Y MO N S 

DER 
DEVON R 
Made in our own mills, from those rare apples 
grown only in Pastoral Devon's widespread 
orchards on the sunny borders of the River 
Dart, not far from lovely Paignton and the sea, 
Taste and see how good these Cyders are, 


FREE SAM PLES Four bottles of different kinds, including our nen- 
intoxicating ‘‘SYDRINA,"’ will be sent free on receipt of Is. 6d, 


Uniform Reliable Always 


4.703 


= Font The Best Remedy known for 
Wan i 

Al ask a COUGHS. COLDS 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, CATARR, 


the t ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DIARRHEA, COLIG A Palliative in NEURALGIA 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., Cyder Hill, TOTNES, DEVON 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years, 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.a.s.1. (late Inland Revenue), 
(Messrs. Austin & Emery), 


41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorised Repayment Agents. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & S/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 
DARLINGTON’S 
“Very emphatically tops them all."—Dairy Grapuic. 

L oO N D N A brilliant book.”—Tue Times. 

Particularly good''—Acapgmy. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 6th 
ENVIRONS. 30 Mapsand Pians. 80 Illustrations. 


i Maps & Plans. 7/6 200 Maps & Plans,7/6 
60 WALES. ‘ON AND CORNWALL. 


60 & Plans. 6/- Maps & 4. 


- PA & RHONE VALLEY THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
CHAMONIX ) & ENVIRONS 3 2/. THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE valisy & ZERMATT 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and ee ENGADINE 


llen— Dartingt Londoa—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentaze’s. Railway Bookstalls and al] Booksellers. 


THE 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


June, 1926. 1/- net Monthly 


CORRESPONDENCE—Current Comments 
THE LESSON OF THE STRIKE 
ERNEST REMNANT 


THE GENERAL STRIKE AND THE LAW 
DAVID HARRISON, LL.D. 


THE MINING DEADLOCK A. E. RITCHIE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TRADE UNION RE- 
STRICTIONS E. T. GOOD 


AMATEUR STRATEGY 
Major-Gen. Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
DENMARK AND HER FRONTIERS 


MARGUERITE COOTE 
THE FAVOURED VALE 
HALLIWE“LL SUTCLIFFE 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF FRANCIS GRIBBLE 
THE AMENITIES OF LIFE iN SOUTH 

AFRICA DORA FAIRBRIDGE 
TOO MUCH SCHOOLINGP $A. PINSENT, M.A. 
ENGLISH CRICKET—What is the matterP 


CANTAB 
THE LATER-DAY SQUIREARCHY 
J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, M.C. 


EAT OR BE EATEN GEORGE SALE 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND THE 

INDIVIDUAL Dr. S. HENNING BELFRAGE 
“SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY” A. P. GARLAND 
THE ART OF SEAN O’CASEY HORACE SHIPP 
STORIES—Celle Qui M’Aime G. B. STUART 


The Demon Dog of Ennerdale 
A. G. BRADLEY 


POETRY — THEATRE — BOCKS 


Annual Subscription: 14/- post free to il parts of the world. Editorial 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTE%, $.W.1. Published by Eyre and 
Spottiewoode (Publications) Lt., 9 East Warding Street, E.C.4. 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: 
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